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MADISON, AND THE MADISON PAPERS.* 


It had long been rumoured that there existed among the papers 
of Mr. Madison, a complete and accurate report of the Debates 
in tne Convention which framed the Constitution, and the verifica- 
tion of the fact since his death, may be justly regarded as one of the 
most interesting events in the history of our national literature. 
The feeling every day deepening and strengthening throughout 
the land, that to the political advantages secured to them by that 
happy instrument the people of this country are mainly indebted for 
the utterly unexampled national prosperity which has been the por- 
tion of the United States, and that with its inviolable maintenance 
that onward destiny is inseparably linked ; as well as the conviction 
every day becoming clearer with the great mass of our people, that 
the only guarantee for the continuance of these manifold blessings, 
is to be found in a strict construction of its provisions in regula- 
ting all public action, and in bringing every political measure to 
the rigid test of its restrictions, have united to give a value almost 
sacred to every authentic document calculated to throw light upon 
the history of the Constitution, and on the opinions and motives 
which actuated its framers in perfecting what, with all its faults, 
must be pronounced the noblest, and most perfect political code the 
world has ever seen. 

The paucity and meagre character of the materials which we 
possess bearing on the history of the Constitution, will give addi- 
tional value to the richness of these newly discovered treasures. 





* Debates in the Congress of the Confederation, as taken in the years 1782,-’3, 
and 1787, by James Madison, then a member, with letters and extracts of letters 
from him during the periods of his service in that Congress. MSS. 510 pages. 

Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787, by James Madison, a member. 
MSS. 1,246 pages. (Both purchased by Congress, and about to be published by 


their direction. ) 
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The imperfect Journal of the Convention, which, by order of the 
body, was transferred to the keeping of its President, Genera] 
Washington, and was filed among his papers in the Department of 
State, was published, by order of Congress, in 1819; and even in 
this case we are indebted to the provident industry of Madison, for 
the corrections and additions which were necessary to make even 
this official record of their proceedings intelligible. So aceu- 
rately had this illustrious man—as if forewarned by his destiny of 
the value which future times would attach to their labors—- 
kept his private minutes of the proceedings in the Convention, that 
he was able, on the application of President Monroe, to complete 
in all its parts the journal left unfinished more than thirty years be- 
fore, by the Secretary appointed to record it; and which thus consti- 
tutes not less a memorial of these important labors, than an inter- 
esting tribute to a representative fidelity and care, that we may safely 
call without a parallel. The Debates in the States of Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, on the 
adoption of the Constitution, are all that have reached us. They 
have been collected in a slovenly publication issued at Washington, 
but contain contemporary materials of a sufficient value to war- 
rant their preservation in a form at once durable and respectable. 
These, with the minutes of Yates, who left the Convention long be- 
fore it adjourned, and the very interesting statements of Luther 
Martin, and of Governor Edmund Randolph, to the Legislatures of 
Maryland and Virginia, constitute all the materials we possess for 
the history of that memorable assemblage, from which the broad 
and stately fabric of our present system has dated its commence- 
ment. The interest, therefore, which must attach to a FULL RE- 
PORT OF THE ENTIRE DEBATES, by a hand of whose faithful accu- 
racy we have above mentioned a striking test, may be easily 
imagined ; and every lover of his country will be ready to admit 
that.one of the fathers of that Constitution which has safely con- 
ducted it through so many dangers to so high a destiny, did not 
over-estimate its importance in the opinion of his grateful country, 
when he left it such a manuscript, as at once the most precious lega- 
cy he could offer, and the best fruit of his long and illustrious life, 

We do not propose more in the present paper than to give an ac- 
count of the manuscripts and their history, reserving for future 
notice the observations that their contents may suggest, when they 
shall be in possession of the public. 

The first distinct information of the character and extent of the 
work was communicated to the country in a letter from Mrs. Madi- 
son to President Jackson, and by him transmitted to Congress, as a 
matter in every respect deserving their attention. It appeared from 
this letter that the departed statesman had, long previous tc his death, 
carefully written out his notes of the Debates in the Convention for 
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the press, and had left directions in his will for their publication, 
charging several legacies on the profits which he reasonably expect- 
ed the work would produce. The proposals, however, which his 
heirs received from the publishing houses to which the copy-right 
was offered, fell so far short of these expectations, that Mrs. Madi- 
son, with a just perception of what was under the circumstances due 
from the country, at once submitted a statement of the circumstances 
to the President, who communicated them to Congress in a special 
message on the eighth of December, 1836. The result was the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, who recommended the purchase and 
publication of the manuscripts as a National Work, and thirty thou- 
sand dollars were subsequently appropriated to Mrs. Madison for 
the former object. The novel and interesting features of the case, 
—the venerated relict of one of the founders of the Republic coming 
before the country with a manuscript precious in its relation to its 
national destiny as the Sybil’s books which the fables of mythology 
have loved to associate with the infant glories of the Roman State, 
—were such that the proposition was not to be met with a cold ap- 
preciation of merits, or with nice questions of Congressional 
power; and this feeling, combined with the consciousness that the 
amount did not nearly equal that which every Congress was in the 
habit of appropriating with lavish hand for publications unknown to 
all literature save that of the contingent fund, and not the less costly 
or paramount in their claims on the national purse, that they are as 
regularly denominated “trash” and “rubbish” by hundreds of 
grumbling economists, as the everlasting appropriation comes up 
for yearly action, silenced the constitutional scruples of the school 
who believe with us, that Congress has not the right to spend money 
by constructive legislation, because it may have the power. Indeed 
all the legislative proceedings in relation to this matter, rather re- 
sembled the tribute of a grateful country through its highest repre- 
sentative body, to the family of a citizen so illustrious alike by his 
character, his employments and his services to the State, than the 
purchase of a work, merely useful or interesting, for a given value. 
It was this feeling also which induced Congress to pass a subsequent 
act, giving to Mrs. Madison the honorary privilege of a copy-right 
in foreign countries, with the single proviso that the manuscripts in 
possession of Congress should notbe used for the purpose, doubtless to 
avoid the impropriety of a work being published abroad, before its 
appearance in the country where it was the national property, and 
to which its subject exclusively appertained, a merely nominal re- 
striction, since one of the copies printed here would afford every 
requisite facility should its republication be desired. 

The work thus purchased was transferred by Congress to the 
care of the Joint Committee of the Library, and that body, it is 
understood, after inviting propositions from numerous publishers, 
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have made arrangements for its early appearance in suitable style, 
and by attaching a fixed sum for the copy-right of the work, to each 
copy that may be sold, sought to meet the original constitutional 
objection by putting it in the power of the country to repay the 
liberal advance which the Legislature has made from the National 
Treasury for the purchase of the work. We now proceed to give 


a brief description of the manuscripts. 
The work consists of two distinct parts. The first contains the 


only records known to exist of Debates in the Congress of the Con. 
federation; and as these Debates are merely fragments of those 
which occurred during the years 1782 and 1787, the interval has 
been filled up with numerous letters and extracts of letters de. 
scriptive of passing events, which were written by Mr. Madison in 
his official capacity to various distinguished friends, and which will 
be received as valuable accessions to our materials for the history 
of the period. Respecting these letters and debates, Mr. Madison 
himself gives the following circumstantial and authentic informa- 


tion in a prefatory note attached to the volume: 

“Mr. Madison took his seat in the Congress of the Confederation on the twentieth 
day of March, 1780, but did not commence his Diary of its Debates till November 
fourth, 1782. It was continued through the sequel of that year, and until the re- 
moval of Congress was decided on the twenty-first of June, 1783, from Philadelphia 
to Princeton, where the task was not renewed. 

“In February, 1787, being again a member, he resumed his Diary, which was con- 
tinued till May second of that year, when he left Congress to give his attendance in 
the approaching Convention at Philadelphia, which was to prepare a new Constitu- 
tion for the United States. 

“On the close of that Convention he returned to his seat in Congress, which he 
held till March, 1788, when he was called to Virginia with a view to his being 
elected to the State Convention which was to decide on the Constitution proposed 
by the General Convention. During this period it appears that no Diary was kept— 
the effect perhaps of the share he had in writing the Federalist. Nor was it resumed 
in the interval between his return from the close of the State Convention, and his 
final departure from Congress, then in the last stage of its existence, to become a 
candidate for a seat in the approaching House of Representatives under the new 
Constitution. 

“The series of Debates now published, though generally condensed into their 
substance, are not without more detailed discussions on particular topics; and 
being, with the exception of the debates in 1776 on the Declaration of Independence, 
and on a few of the articles of the Confederation preserved by Mr. Jefferson, which 
are also prefixed, the only known or probable materials of what passed in Congress 
in that form, they cannot fail to be particularly acceptable to the public. The periods 
of the Diary comprise much that has been least known, and is of a nature to gratify 
a just curiosity. 

“ As Mr. Madison was engag 
and often confidential correspondence * with several distinguished friends, some of 


them at that time his absent colleagues, it was thought that a number of his letters, 
and extracts from others, in which he gives information of what occurred in Con- 
je Si a a a a ic cennimeetipertienmnsriiceitttpecemmnehaatin 

“** His letters of an important and secret nature to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Randolph were 
written in cypher, but decyphered under his eye, except a few of a cypher used a short 
time with Mr. Randolph, the key to which could not be discovered.’ 


ed, whilst a member of the old Congress, in regular 
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gress, as well as what related to the public affairs generally, might advantageously 
make a part of this publication. Suchof the communications as were contemporary 
with the Diary often add to the lights which it affords, and such as belong to the 
periods prior and subsequent to it will often supply its place, and sometimes perhaps 


more than supply it. 
‘Tt cannot be amiss to remark, that the letters derive a value not only from their 


perfect authenticity, and from the position of the writer as a member of Congress, 
but from the consideration that they were written without a thought that they would 
ever meet the public eye. So entirely absent was such a thought, that no copies, 
with scarce an exception, were, or indeed, considering their number, the frequency 
and the haste of the letters, and the situation of the writer, could be retained. And 
it was owing to the kindness of his correspondents or their representatives, that the 
originals here used make a part of his files. It is regretted that some of those origi- 
nals were not effectually guarded against damage, and that others appear to be 


missing.” 
The more important Debates of the Convention which framed 


the Constitution, partake in no respect of the imperfections which 
must necessarily be expected in a preliminary volume thus com- 
posed of historical fragments, which fortunate though accidental 
circumstances only enabled their author to preserve, and which 
were never intended as portions of a more perfect and permanent 
work. Mr. Madison entered upon the duties of the Convention 
with a solemn sense of responsibility to his country and to posterity, 
which controlled all his actions; and the record of the debates 
which he preserved was the result of a deliberate and systematic de- 
sign, originating in a profound appreciation of the importance of the 
discussions he recorded, which looked far into the future, and be- 
yond the grave for a reward. These labors, which were viewed 
with distrust, by many, with unconcern, or hopelessly by others, and 
with doubt and anxiety by all contemporaries, he, with a few other 
trusting spirits, as surely saw, would be regarded by posterity with 
the intensest interest and veneration ever accorded to the delibera- 
tions of a public body, and unmindful of the vexations and anxieties 
of the day, the solemn-minded child of the future sat down to his task. 
No hope of fame, or reward, or applause of his fellow-citizens cheer- 
ed his way, but the light of truth, manifested in the sublime de- 
velopement of immortal principles flashed upon his page, as day 
after day he urged his noble toil, and laid by his volumes for readers 
then unborn. The generations around were too near to discern 
rightly the value and importance of his record in all its full and 
sublime proportions; and with a faith and trust characteristic of 
the man, he kept his work throngh all the phases of a long and try- 
ing political life, sacred for its owner—the posterity for which it 
was intended. We confess there is something noble and almost 
touching in the fidelity with which this reliance was maintained. 
How often, during the course of the last half century have we 
not heard our prominent statesmen radically differ in their inter- 
pretation of the Constitution? How often during that time have 
not the intentions of its framers been misrepresented or misunder- 
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stood? How often has not every politician, mingling in the party 
conflicts of the time, felt the loss of the unerring guide which this 
publication will hereafter afford? How often have we not seen the 
parties and partisans of the day interpret wrongfully, or darkly, or 
wilfully, the thoughts and meaning of the past which can now be illus- 
trated and explained beyond the possibility of a cavil, from a work 
held back in the deep consciousness of its author that the time for 
full revelation was not come, and that the impenetrable curtain of 
the grave should be interposed between the last survivor of its 
framers and the millions of the great and prosperous nation who 
looked to the Constitution, and the new system of government 
which it created as the greatest and noblest fruit of the blood and 
toil of the Revolution—ere the proper period for fully unbosoming 
the secret proceedings of that time, to the respectful veneration of 
the country should arrive. 

The following extract froma preliminary essay to the volume of 
Debates, by Mr. Madison himself, will be found most interesting, 
and will satisfy every mind of the truth of the above remarks, and 
fully shows how completely he was possessed with the responsibiliy 
of his self-imposed task, and what thorough confidence may be re- 
posed in advance in reports prepared under such circumstances by 
such a hand: 


“On the arrival of the Virginia deputies at Philadelphia, it occurred to them that 
from the early and prominent part taken by,that State in bringing about the Con- 
vention, some initiative step might be expected from them. The resolutions intro- 
duced by Governor Randolph were the result of a consultation on the subject, with 
an understanding that they left all the deputies entirely open to the lights of discus- 
sion, and free to concur in any alterations or modifications which their reflections 
and judgments might approve. The resolutions, as the journals shew, became the 
basis on which the proceedings of the Convention commenced, and to the develope- 
ments, variations and modifications of which the plan of government proposed by 
Convention may be traced. 

“ The curiosity I had felt during my researches into the history of the most dis- 
tinguished confederacies, particularly those of antiquity, and the deficiency I found 
in the means of satisfying it, more especially in what related to the process, the 
principles, the reasons, and the anticipations which prevailed’ in the formation 
of them, determined me to preserve as far as I could, an exact account of what 
might pass in the Convention whilst executing its trust, with the magnitude of 
which I was duly impressed, as I was by the gratification promised to future curi- 
osity by an authentic exhibition of the objects, the opinions and the reasonings from 
which the new system of government was to receive its peculiar structure and or- 
ganization. Nor was I unaware of the value of such a contribution to the fund of 
materials for the history of a constitution on which would be staked the happiness 
of a people great even in its infancy, and possibly the cause of liberty throughout 
the world. 

“In pursuance of the task I had assumed, I chose a seat in front of the presiding 
member, with the other members on my right and left hands. In this favorable posi- 
tion fer hearing all that passed, I noted in terms legible, and in abbreviations and 
marks intelligible to myself, what was read from the chair or spoken by the mem- 
bers; and losing not a moment unnecessurily between the adjournment and reas- 
sembling of the Convention, { was enabled to write out my daily notes during the 
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session or within a few finishing days after its close, in the extent and form, pre- 
served in my own hand, on my files. 

“ In the labor and correctness of this I was not a little aided by practice, and by 
a familiarity with the style and the train of observation and reasoning which char- 
acterized the principal speakers. It happened also that I was not absent a single 
day, nor more than a casual fraction of an hour in any day, so that I could not have 
lost a single speech, unless a very short one. 

“Tt may be proper to remark, that with a very few exceptions, the speeches were 
neither furnished, nor revised, nor sanctioned by the speakers, but written out from 
my notes, aided by the freshness of my recollections. A further remark may be 
proper, that views of the subject might occasionally be presented in the speeches and 
proceedings with a latent reference to a compromise on some middle ground, by 
mutual concessions. The exceptions alluded to, were, Ist, the sketch furnished by 
Mr. Randolph, of his speech on the introduction of his propositions on the twenty- 
ninth day of May. 2d. The speech of ‘Mr. Hamilton, who happened to call on me 
when putting the last hand to it, and who acknowledged its fidelity, without sug- 
gesting more than a very few verbal alterations which were made. 3d. The speech 
of Governeur Morris on the second day of May, which was communicated to him 
on a like occasion, and who acquiesced in it without a verbal change. The correct- 
ness of his language and the distinctness of his enunciation were particularly favor- 
able to a reporter. The speeches of Dr. Franklin, excepting a few brief ones, were 
copied from the written ones read to the Convention by his colleague, Mr. Wilson, 
it being inconvenient to the Doctor to remain long on his feet. 

“ Of the ability and intelligence of those who composed the Convention the debates 
and proceedings may be atest; as the character of the work which was the offspring 
of their deliberations must be tested by the experience of the future, added to that 
of nearly half a century which has passed. 

“ But whatever may be the judgment pronounced on the competency of the archi- 
tects of the Constitution, or whatever may be the destiny of the edifice prepared by 
them, I feel it a duty toexpress my profound and solemn conviction derived from 
my intimate opportunity of appreciating the views of the Convention, collectively 
and individually, that there never was an assembly of men, charged with a great 
and arduous trust, who were more pure in their motives, or more exclusively or 
anxiously devoted to the object committed to them, than were the members of the 
Federal Convention of 1787, to the object of devising and proposing a constitutional 
system which would best supply the defects of that which it was to replace, and 
best secure the permanent liberty and happiness of their country.” 

That resolution of the Convention which closed its doors to the 
public, gave much umbrage at the time, and exposed the body to 
great animadversion. Yet how wise and judicious was the provi- 
sion. Their labor was not for theircontemporaries. They worked 
for the far-off future. They spoke to an audience that no legislative 
assembly yet has ever addressed. And as posterity was to test the 
value of their labors, so posterity will now have an opportunity 
of judging reverently and candidly of their motives, their reasons, 
their intentions, their fear, and their hopes. The injunction of se- 
crecy has been removed, and the people of the United States may 


now and henceforward learn and judge for themselves. 

One extract, only, are we tempted to make. Itis the last sentence 
of the Work thus sealed up for fifty-two years. And we give it not 
merely for the striking and deeply interesting anecdote which it 
eontains, but to share with the thousands who will now see it for 
the first time, the exultation that must come home to every bosom, 
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in the feeling that the prophetic emblem of Franklin has been so 
completely verified in an amount of national greatness, prosperity, 
happiness, and honor without a stain, never reached, even ap- 
proached by any human community in the same space of time, 
May the sun that rose on that day never go down ! 

“* Whilst the last members were signing, Doctor Franklin, look- 
ing towards the President’s chair, at the back of which a rising 
sun happened to be painted, observed to a few members near him 
that painters had found it difficult to distinguish in their art a rising 
sun from a setting sun. 

***T have,’ said he, ‘ often and often, in the course of the session, 
and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that behind the President, without being able to tell whether it 
was rising or setting. But now, at length, I have the happiness to 
know, that it is a rising and not a setting sun.’”’ 

It is not our intention, as already mentioned, to enter at present 
into an examination of these manuseripts in detail, but having 
brought the public thus to the threshold of this great National Work, 
we will await the period of its publication for additional observa- 
tions. The occasion seems a proper one to bring the life and cha- 
racter of their illustrious author more immediately before the 
public. 

Mr. Madison has been so eminent in public consideration for the 
last half century that various accounts have been published of his 
life and character. It is therefore proper to premise that many of 
the following particulars are taken from another biographical sketch 
of him by the same hand, with some additional circumstances kindly 
contributed by others. 

It is also proper to add, that no eulogium is attempted, nor little 
more than an abridged statement of the prominent transactions of 
a long life of public distinction. 

James Madison was born on the fifth of March, 1751, (O. S. ) 
at the dwelling of his maternal grandmother, opposite to Port 
Royal, a town on the south side of the Rappahannock, in Virginia. 
The house of his parents, James Madison and Nelly Conway, was 
in Orange county, where he always resided. It is remarkable for 
the beauty of the scenery and purity of the air; and likewise, that 
within a short distance of each other, in that region three Presi- 
dents of the United States, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, all 
resided, as closely connected in personal attachment, as in politi- 
cal faith, who have impressed on the country a large share of the 
policy and distinction of these United States. 

After passing through the usual elementary education, Mr. Madi- 
son was placed, at about twelve years of age, under the tuition of 
Donald Robertson, a distinguished teacher in that neighborhood, 
with whom he accomplished the common preparatory studies for a 
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collegiate course. These studies were further prosecuted under 
the Reverend Thomas Martin, the parish minister of the Establish- 
ed Church of England, who was engaged as private tutor in his 
father’s family. 

The climate of Williamsburgh being deemed uncongenial with 
persons from the mountain region, Mr. Madison, instead of being 
put at the College of William and Mary, was sent to that of Prinee- 
ton, New Jersey, of which Dr. Witherspoon was then President, 
where he completed his college education, and received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in the autumn of 1771. While at college his 
health was impaired by over ardent study. It continued feeble 
during some years after his return home. We learn, from good 
authority, that for more than sixty years he suffered from organic 
bodily irregularity, which is mentioned only for the purpose of the 
encouraging reflection, how long, how cheerful, and how useful life 
may be with tolerable health, and much how enjoyment may be had 
notwithstanding bodily misfortunes which are a constant source of 
uneasiness. He laid deep the foundations of those attainments, 
habits and principles, which gradually but without fail raised him to 
after eminence. When he got home with impaired health, far from 
neglecting literary pursuits, he persevered in extensive and system- 
atic reading, somewhat miscellaneous, but not without reference to 
the profession of law, although he formed no absolute determina- 
tion to enter upon the practice. Mr. Madison studied probably just 
law enough, but his breeding was altogether that of a statesman ; an 
American statesman, for he never was out of his own country; 
and though it has often truly been said that he would make a great 
Chief Justice of the United States, yet his studies and acquirements 
were free from all technical or professional restraint, and his sel- 
dom if ever equalled powers of reasoning were always exercised on 
a large scale, and with a philosophical comprehension of the subject 
matter. From nature, from habit, it may be even from the imper- 
fect state of health to which he was reduced at the outset of his 
career, his was a passionless progress to elevation. He never ad- 
dressed a passion or propitiated a prejudice: but relying on reason 
alone for conviction, he effected his purpose without any appeal to 
excitement. Taking nothing for granted by intuition or sympathy, 
he worked out every result like a problem to be proved. No one 
was ever more inflexibly attached to the principles of his adoption; 
but then he always adopted them on earnest consideration and suf- 
ficient authority, before he gave them his affections. They were 
not his natural offspring. His preceptor, Jefferson, a man of high 
genius surpassed him in enthusiasm and brilliancy of imagination, 
and was better versed in mathematical science, and that of languages. 
But Madison was a good linguist, a chaste, elegant and attractive 
writer; as a reasoner, superior to Jefferson, and perhaps of sounder 
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judgment, certainly more circumspect. His conversational talents 
were uncommon, and his power of debate in public bodies, when 
he at length overcame the extreme diffidence by which he was at 
first much restrained, was of the first order. No man ever was 
more averse to controversy, detraction or invective; he never gave 
offence by personality. 

Having received very early and strong impressions in favor of 
liberty, both civil and religious, he embarked with the prevalent 
zeal in the American cause at the beginning of the dispute with 
Great Britain; but his devotion to study and his impaired health, 
probably prevented his performing any military service. Devoted 
to freedom of conscience, he was particularly active in opposing 
the persecution of the Baptists, then a new sect in Virginia, who 
were consigned in some instances to jail for violating the law pro- 
hibiting preaching by dissenters from the established church. 
Throughout life he was remarkable for strict adherence to the 
American doctrine of absolute separation between civil and re- 
ligious authority; and one of his vetoes, while President, attested 
that in advanced station and age the principles early imbibed on this 
subject were as dear to him as at first, when he was but a young 
and gratuitous reformer. 

In the spring of 1776, when twenty-five years of age, he was 
initiated into the public service, from which he rarely afterwards 
was absent for forty years of constantly rising eminence, till it was 
all crowned by that spontaneous retirement from the highest sta- 
tion which is itself the crown of American republicanism. His 
first election was to the Legislature of Virginia, which, in May of 
that year, anticipated the declaration of independence by unani- 
mously instructing the deputies of that State to propose it. 

It is a proof of Mr. Madison’s character that in this Assembly, 
being surrounded by experienced and distinguished members, he 
modestly refrained from any active part in its proceedings; and 
never tried that talent for debate which he afterwards displayed so 
eminently. Beyond committee duty and private suggestions he 
was unknown in the Assembly. At the succeeding county elec- 
tion he was superseded by another competitor. His failure was 
partly owing to his declining to treat the electors; but in no small 
degree to the diffidence which restrained him from giving fair play 
to his faculty of speech and active participation in public affairs. 

But the Legislature, in the course of the ensuing session, re- 
paired this popular defection by appointing him member of the 
Council of State, which place he held till 1779, when he was elect- 
ed a delegate to the Congress of the Revolution. During the first 
part of his service in the council, Patrick Henry was Governor 
of the State; and during the latter part of it, Mr. Jefferson. Both 
these personages experienced and appreciated the importance of 
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Mr. Madison’s assistance, knowledge and judgment, in a station 
which did not put his natural modesty to the severe trial of public 
display. His information, patriotism, probity and unpretending 
worth, gained for him the first fruits of his maturing distinction. 
He proved himself a safe and serviceable man,—recommendations 
without which brilliancy is often troublesome, and always useless. 
Mr. Jefferson used to say that Mr. Madison rendered himself very 
acceptable to the members of the Legislature by his amiable deport- 
ment, and by the services he performed in drafting reports, bills, 
&c., for them. It was this that recommended him for election the 
next winter as a member of the Executive council, where his talents 
for writing and for business generally, particularly his acquaintance 
with the French language, of which Governor Henry was igno- 
rant, and which was necesary to the Executive of Virginia, in their 
constant intercourse with French officers, soon made Mr. Madison 
the most efficient member of the council. He wrote so much for 
Governor Henry, that he was called the Governor’s Secretary. 
The council, moreover, was the best adapted stage for his first 
essays as a public speaker; not consisting of more than ten per- 
sons, their discussions were less trying to a modest man. So ex- 
treme was Mr. Madison’s diffidence, that it was Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinion that if his first public appearance had taken place in such 
an assembly as the House of Representatives of the United States 
Mr. Madison would never have been able to overcome his aversion 
to display. But by practice first in the Executive Council of Vir- 
ginia, and afterwards in the old Congress, which was likewise a 
small body, he was gradually habituated to speech-making in pub- 
lic, in which he became so powerful. 

Elected to Congress, he took his scat in that body in March, 1780, 
and was continued there by re-elections till the expiration of the 
allowed term, computed from the ratification of the articles of con- 
federation in 1781. From the spring of 1780 till the fall of 1783, 
the journals show, as is known to all, that he became an active and 
leading member of Congress, taking prominent part in many of 
the most important transactions. The letter of instructions to Mr. 
Jay, American minister in Spain, in October, 1780, maintaining the 
right of the United States to the Mississippi river, and the address 
of the States at the close of the war, urging the adoption of the 
plan providing for the debts due to the army, and the other public 
creditors, were composed by him, and are some of the earliest of 
his contributions to those American State papers, which, during 
the infancy of the United States, were among their most effectual 
means of conservation and advancement. 

In the years 1784, ’5, ’6, he was elected a delegate by his county 
to the State legislature. During Mr. Madison’s service in this 
capacity, it was his primary object to explain and inculcate the 
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pressing necessity of a reform in the federal system, and to pro- 
mote the means leading to such amelioration. The unsuccessful 
attempt to vest Congress with powers immediately required for the 
public wants, led to the meeting at Annapolis in August, 1786, to 
which Mr. Madison was deputed, and which resulted in a recom- 
mendation of the Convention with fuller powers at Philadelphia, in 
May, 1787. The State of Virginia promptly set the example of 
compliance with this recommendation, by an act drawn by Mr. 
Madison, and by the appointment of a deputation, in which he was 
included. 

From 1784 to 1786 inclusive, beside what related to the federal 
system, several subjects of great importance were agitated in the 
Virginia legislature: paper money, British debts, the separation of 
Kentucky from Virginia, the code of laws revised by Jefferson, 
Wythe, and Pendleton, and the religious establishment proposed 
by Mr. Henry. Mr. Madison took a conspicuous and effective 
part in all these proceedings against paper emissions, in favor of 
paying British debts, in favor of the separation of Kentucky, in 
support generally of the revised code, and in opposition to a reli- 
gious establishment. To the latter project he was strenuously and 
successfully an explicit antagonist; and he composed the memorial 
and remonstrance, which was so generally concurred in and signed 
by persons of all denominations, as to crush Mr. Henry’s scheme. 

The journal of the federal Convention which sat at Philadelphia 
in 1787, proves that he participated, as much as any member of 
that body, in framing the Constitution of the United States, which 
for now nearly fifty years has been the government of this country. 
For many years the survivor of all his associates in that illustrious 
assembly, Mr. Madison became entitled by various claims before 
his death to be called the Father of the Constitution. 

During the same period, and until the expiration of the old Con- 
gress, to which he had been re-appointed in 1786, he continued a 
member of that body. His avowed object in returning there was 
to prevent, if possible, the project favored, by Congress, of shutting 
up the river Mississippi for a long period. 

In the interval between the close of the Convention at Philadel- 
phia for framing the Federal Constitution, and the meeting of the 
State Conventions to sanction it, the well-known work called the 
Federalist was written, which has since become a constitutional 
text-book. Gideon’s edition authenticates Mr. Madison’s contri- 
butions to it, and it is too well known to require that it should be 
dwelt upon. 

Till his country was secured, and its welfare established by a 
proper form of national government, Mr. Madison was indefati- 
gable in his efforts to explain and recommend the Constitution for 
adoption. Accordingly, in 1788, he was elected by his county a 
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delegate to the Convention of Virginia, which was to determine 
whether that State would accede to it. His agency in the proceed- 
ings of that Convention appears in the printed account of them, 
and is too familiar with every person whose attention has been 
turned to the subject, to require explanation. 

On the adoption of the Constitution, he was elected a represent- 
ative to Congress from the district in which he lived, in February, 
1789, and remained a member by reélections till March, 1797. 
His participation, during those eight years, in all the acts and 
deliberations of Congress was so prominent and pervading, that 
nothing of importance took place without his instrumentality ; and 
in most of the leading measures his was a leading place, especially 
in all that concerned foreign relations. Addressing the house on 
all important questions, he never spoke without full preparation, 
and so completely exhausted every topic he discussed, that it was 
remarked by his adversaries that Mr. Madison’s refutation of their 
views frequently suggested arguments which they themselves had 
not thought of, to be answered by him in the same triumphant 
strain of calm and respectful, but irresistible argument. 

The resolutions of the Legislature of Virginia in 1798, against 
the alien and sedition laws, are now known to have been written 
by Mr. Madison, though not a member of that legislature. And it 
being understood that a vindication of those resolutions would be 
called for, he was elected a member the next year, and drew up the 
celebrated report containing their vindication, which, like the 
papers of the Federalist, has become a standard of constitutional 
doctrine. 

Mr. Jefferson being chosen President of the United States in 
1801, appointed Mr. Madison his Secretary of State, in which 
office he continued during the eight years of Jefferson’s presidency, 
illustrating the whole period by his masterly writings and judicious 
participation. This is not the occasion for a full view of his per- 
formances in the Department of State; but it may be said, ina 
word, that of all the great disputes on international and municipal 
law evolved by an epoch that at last, after great difficulties and 
efforts to avert hostilities, closed with the war which it was Mr. 
Madison’s destiny to conduct as Chief Magistrate,—the compli- 
cated questions of the conflicting rights of war and peace, colonial 
commerce, contraband trade, impressment of seamen, search and 
seizure of ships and cargoes, blockades, embargoes, non-importa- 
tion and non-intercourse,—there was not one which Mr. Madison 
did not present to his country, and before the world, with a power 
of research and argument unsurpassed in the annals of diplomatic 
writing. In 1805, he visited Philadelphia for more convenient ac- 
cess to the best treatises on the subject of a pamphlet he published 
in 1806, on the British doctrine against the trade of neutrals with 
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enemies’ colonies. Throughout every succeeding year the country 
was enlightened by his elaborate productions, which every session 
of Congress brought forth. On the question of impressment, the 
most trying and perplexing of the grievances to which the United 
States were then subjected, his letters to the American ministers in 
England, and the British ministers in this country, were composed 
with a power equal to all we could desire, and in a temper which it 
was impossible for them to take offence at. It has been said of 
him, that give Mr. Madison the right side of a good cause, and no 
man could surpass him in its vindication. The Department of 
State at that time was the main stay of the country. Doubting 
the ability of the United States to contend in war with the great 
belligerents who were devastating the universe by land and sea; at 
all events, deeply interested in adhering to that neutrality which 
Washington established, and to which no one was more thoroughly 
attached than Mr. Madison; his exertions to substitute the moral 
artillery of international Jaw for brute force were incessant and 
intense. Although the war he endeavoured so earnestly to prevent 
came at last, in spite of his exertions and Mr. Jefferson’s immove- 
able determination to preserve peace; yet the legacy of trouble 
which was left by him to Mr. Madison, when he succeeded to the 
presidency, was at any rate preceded by a theory of prevailing, if 
not perpetual peace, in that code of international justice and fair 
intercourse which is now a goodly part of the inheritance of these 
United States, and a national property that all other civilized na- 
tions have begun to appreciate. Peace on earth and good will to 
all mankind, were always principles dear to him. War he consi- 
dered only and rarely tolerable, as, if even a necessary, a great evil, 
to be avoided as long, and whenever it takes place to be closed as 
soon, as possible. 

With these impressions it was nevertheless his lot to be Presi 
dent during the war declared against Great Britain in June, 1812. 
In 1809 he was elected President, on the retirement of Mr. Jeffer- 
son; and excepting the mere glimpse of accommodation which 
proceeded from Mr. Erskine’s short-lived arrangement, the first 
period of his chief magistracy was but the prelude to the war that 
accompanied his reélection. His inaugural addresses, annual mes- 
sages, frequent special communications to Congress; his procla- 
mation for a fact, with the particular grounds on which it was 
issued; his letters to Governor Snyder, of Pennsylvania, in the 
Olmstead case; his recommendation of war; his conduct of the 
war; his various missions for peace; the peace of Ghent negotiated 
under his auspices ; his settlement of the army, navy, and the inter- 
nal revenue at the close of the war; his veto, on one of the last 
days of his administration, of the great system of internal improve- 
ment introduced by some of those who have since relinquished it 
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as unconstitutional ;—these, together with the Bank of the U. S., 
may be deemed the principal measures of his administration of the 
federal Government. Even before Mr. Madison’s demise, there 
appeared to be well nigh one universal sentiment of cordial respect 
and deference towards him as a patriet of the purest intentions and 
wisest conduct. Undertaking the presidency at a crisis of the 
utmost difficulty, he continued in it ‘by reélection during the esta- 
blished peried of eight years, and wher he retired, left the country 
in the highest degree glorious, prosperous, and content. Future 
ages must look back to his administration as a time of great trial 
and great renown. The Constitetion which had succeeded in peace, 
under his governance, triumphed in war. White hostilities were 
checkered with the reverses which seldom fail to occur, under all 
circumstances Mr. Madison was the same. Victory never elated, 
nor could disasters ever depress him, beyond the happy mean of 
his temperate life; always calm, consistent, and conscientious, 
determined to do right, come what might. Exposed to that deluge 
of abuse which the leading men of free countries, with a licentious 
press, cannot avoid, he was perfectly serene and unmoved by any 
vindictive emotion; true to friends, patient with adversaries, and 
forbearing even with public enemies. All the emergencies of war 
never once betrayed him into infringements of the Constitution. 
It has been stated, on high authority, that while a candidate for the 
presidency, no one, however intimate, ever heard him mention the 
subject. Constitutionally simple and unostentatious in his habits, 
taste, and intercourse, he nevertheless maintained the dignity of 
liis station with a decorum and urbanity thet lent new grace to the 
duties of his office. 

At about sixty-six years of age he retired from public life, and 
ever after resided on his estate in Virginia, except about two 
months while at Richmond as a member of the convention in 1829, 
to remould the constitution of that State. His farm, his books, 
his friends, and his correspondence, were the sources of his enjoy- 
ment and occupation, during the twenty years of his retirement. 
During most of that time his health, never robust, was as good as 
usual, and he partook with alacrity of the exercise and the con- 
viviality in which he had always enjoyed himself. A good farmer 
on a large scale, he acted for some time as president of an agricul- 
tural society, and for a much longer time first as visiter, and after 
Mr. Jefferson’s death as rector of the University of Virginia, 
at Charlottesville, in his near neighbourhood; among the founders 
and friends of which he bore a conspicuous part. Prevailed upon, 
when just convalescent from severe illness, to be a member of the 
Virginia convention of 1829, the infirm condition of his health, 
being then near eighty years old, prevented his taking a very active 


part in its deliberations. His main purpose, indeed, appears to 
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have been to promote a compromise between parties so stiffly 
divided on local and personal interests as to threaten the tranquil- 
lity of the State. . On some of the principal topics discussed, he is 
understood to have yielded his own opinions to that consideration, 
as well as the urgent instances of his constituents. 

At eighty-five years of age, though much reduced by debility, his 
mind was bright, his memory retentive, and his conversation highly 
instructive and delightful. Suffering with disease, he never repined. 
Serene, sociable and animated, he loved to discuss the Constitution, 
to inculcate the public good, strictly abstaining from party topics, 
and to charge his friends with blessings for his country. He was 
long one of the most interesting shrines to which its votaries re- 
paired: a relic of republican virtue which none could contemplate 
without reverence and edification. 

One of his most striking characteristics was tenderness for the 
feelings, and deference for the opinion, of others; always anxious 
to avoid giving offence, though frequently so situated as to be 
obliged to adhere to his own convictions, and differ sometimes with 
his best friends. Towards his numerous dependents and domestics 
on extensive plantations, he was uniformly kind; and like most 
intelligent southern gentlemen, deplored the evils inherited from 
colonial dependence. He was actively alive to every feasible pro- 
ject for mitigating or removing these evils. The respectable gen- 
tleman who was his physician towards the latter part of his life, 
bears cordial testimony to the compassionate interest with which 
every member of his family, in common with their amiable and 
illustrious head, never failed to manifest for those who were by law 
his much regretted property. At periods towards the termination 
of his career, when conflicting sentiments on important questions 
agitated the country, and when urged by zealous and importunate 
friends to let his views be known, he was always disposed diffi- 
dently to decline interference; but every visiter of his hospitable 
mansion must have been struck with his patriotic devotion to his 
country, and with his veneration for that Union of which he was 
one of the original founders, and ever remained the enthusiastic 
and honest advocate. His attachment to the Constitution amounted 
almost to a passion, and, whenever the subject was at all relevant, 
he never failed to inculcate his views of its importance to the future 
developement and grandeur of America. One of his last acts, 
shortly before he died, was to reduce to writing the following patri- 
otic aspiration, as it was communicated by his excellent widow. 


‘*ADVICE TO MY COUNTRY. 


“ As this advice, if it ever see the light, will not do it till Iam no more, it may be 
considered as issuing from the tomb, where truth alone can be respected, and the 
happiness of man consulted. It will be entitled, therefore, to whatever weight can 
be derived from good intentions, and from the experience of one who has served his 
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country in various stations through a period of forty years, who espoused in his 
youth, and adhered through his life to the cause of its liberty, and who has borne 
a part in most of the great transactions which will constitute epochs of its destiny. 

“The advice nearest to my heart and deepest in my convictions, is, that the Union 
of the States be cherished and perpetuated. Let the avowed enemy to it ve regarded 
as a Pandora with her box opened, and the disguised one as the serpent creeping 
with deadly wiles into Paradise.” 

Asa leading member of the convention which framed the govern- 
ment, of the Congresses which organized it, of the administration 
of Jefferson, which conducted it for a long time in the path it has 
since for the most part followed, and finally as the head of his own 
administration in the most trying time, when the exigencies of war 
were superadded to the occasions of peace, no individual has im- 
pressed more of his mind, either theoretically or practically, on 
American institutions, than James Madison. 

Until within a short period of his decease, Mr. Madison con- 
tinued to keep pace with the passing literature of the day. Most 
American writers were proud to lay their productions before him; 
and he was a subscriber to the best periodicals. He was conse- 
quently acquainted with every thing literary that was of interest, 
and devoted no small attention to science ;—most attached, perhaps, 
to the practical pursuit of natural history, having accumulated 
numerous interesting facts from his own observation. A member 
of his family, of whom we ventured to request information of his 
religious sentiments—on which subject, though an excellent biblical 
scholar, and otherwise well informed, he was always remarkably 
silent—answered by the significant assurance that he was good and 
perfect in religion and domestic life, and that nothing short of true 
religion can make man so. 

On the 28th June, 1836, he died—as serene, philosophical, and 
calm in the last moments of existence, as he had been in all the 
trying occasions of life. President Jackson announced the event 
to Congress in a communication calling on that body for such 
measures as were proper to testify their sense of the respect due to 
the memory of one whose life had centributed so essentially to the 
happiness and glory of his country, and the good of mankind. 
And ex-president Adams in his eloquent address to the House of 
Representatives, of which he was a member, dwelt on the merits 
of the venerable statesman, to whose memory appropriate honors 
were unanimously voted. 

Congress soon after appropriated adequate means to publish the 
precious relique of his private Journal of the Debates of the Con- 
vention which formed the Constitution of the United States, and 
others of his papers. They also conferred the franking privilege 
on his widow; and the whole American people, grown under his 
auspices from a small to a great nation, with one accord pronounced 
the spontaneous and cordial obituary eulogium of the honored and 
venerated Madison. 
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SONG. 
THOUGH "NEATH THE WINTER’S DREARY CHILL. 
— 


Though ‘neath the winter’s dreary chill 
Faded and fall’n lie leaf and flower, 
The root, unblighted, liveth still, 
And bideth but its coming hour. 


And when the first soft gale of spring 
Shall breathe upon that icy chain, 

All life and joy, the flower shall fling 
New sweets and charms abroad again. 


Then yield not thou to dark despair, 
My heart, ’neath fortune’s bitterest frown, 
Love’s hope-fed flame yet gloweth there, 
And memory still is all thine own. 


Though sad and slow the hour the while, 
Oh, doubt it not, ’twill bring again 
For every tear a brighter smile, 
A dearer joy for every pain! 


EPIGRAM. 
From the Greek of Anacreon. 
‘Ai Micas Tov Epula, x. 7. A. 


The Muses roving forth one day, 

Met little Cupid in the way : 

They bound him fast with chains of flowers, 
And locked him up in Beauty’s bowers. 

Then Venus sought, with ransom large, 

To free her son, her darling charge: 

But though some friend should grant her prayer, 

Cupid would still continue there,— 

He has so long in bondage lain, 

The child has learned to like his chain. 


East Hampton, L. I. 
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GLANCES AT CONGRESS.—NO. II. 


BY A REPORTER. 


In resuming my “Glances at Congress,” as the Twenty-fifth 
Congress with which they commenced is about expiring, it is impos- 
sible to avoid a passing reflection on the striking changes, evident 
at a ‘glance’ to one who knew the body at its commencement, and 
looked on it at its close. 

Some whose faces were once familiar to me are no longer to be 
seen. Their places are filled with strangers. Some have retired 
from public service into the more quiet employments and enjoy- 
ments of domestic life. It is not without painful emotions that I 
recall to my memory the countenances of some, who, at the 
organization of this Congress, sat here, like their successors, with 
hearts swelling with hope and expectation, and responding to the 
sensibilities of friendship and conjugal and paternal affection, and 
to the aspirations of ambition, who now live only in the memory 
of their friends and countrymen. The agitation, the intrigues, the 
angry collisions, and the foul deed of violence which marked the 
Jast session, will pass in rapid review before the mind ; but upon all 
these time has dropped the curtain, and I shall not uplift it. 

I must dwell a moment on the new arrangements of the Hall— 
an edifice itself of the most impressive character, in an architec- 
tural point of view. The Speaker’s chair, the Clerk’s table, and 
the seats of the members are restored to the position in which they 
were prior to the alterations authorized by the House, in the first 
session of the twenty-second Congress. The chair is now placed 
where it was originally designed to be—in the centre of the base 
of the half circle, which is the form of the Hall; and where it is 
the focus of all the sound, from whatever part of the Hall it may 
come. The opposite arrangement, which has been abandoned, 
was unarchitectural, and destructive of the original plan of the 
Hall. The first alteration was an experiment in acoustics, which 
theory did not justify, and which upon trial proved abortive. The 
object of the change was to increase the facility of speaking and 
hearing, but its effect was to deform the room, without gaining any 
advantage in this respect. Under the present arrangement, every 
thing which is uttered in any part of the Hall may be heard at the 
chair, and whatever is said at the chair is audible throughout the 


Hall. 
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It has been said—whether truly or not, I do not know—that the 
original design of the architect was to construct the Hall with a 
view to enable the members to address the House from the tribune, 
asin the French chamber of Deputies. If this was his object, it 
must be admitted that he succeeded in it most admirably. There 
is not a place, except the chair or Clerk’s table, from which a mem- 
ber may be distinctly heard in all parts of the Hall. It is also dif- 
ficult, even for veteran orators to speak in this Hall; to fill it with 
a volume of tone is impossible. The consequence is, that every 
speaker who is solicitous of being heard strains and breaks, and 
soon ruins his voice. The most successful speakers here have 
been those whose voices were shrill and fife-like, and destitute of 
deep and guttural tones. John Randolph and Philip P. Barbour, 
as I well remember, had voices so admirably adapted to the Hall 
that they could speak in it, and be entirely audible in every part, 
without any seeming effort. John Randolph, in his very lowest 
tones of passion and feeling, was distinctly heard in every recess 
of the House. This, to be sure, may be partly attributable to the 
silence and attention which he always commanded, but more to the 
peculiarity of his voice. Before dismissing the Hall, however, and 
its arrangements, I must be indulged in a passing protest against 
the vile taste in upholstery which still seems to have the ascendent 
about the Speaker’s chair. The vulgar and gingerbread finery of 
the former plan has only given place to a tower of merino tasselled 
and fringed, more, much more obnoxious and offensive, inasmuch 
as to procure the room for this tasteless display, the unpardonable 
liberty has been taken of greatly abridging the limited space of 
the ladies’ gallery, shutting out the public from a most advanta- 
geous position to see the House, and adding vastly and most un- 
justifiably to the discomfort and inconvenience of the place. We 
hope the Speaker or the new Clerk will deem it worth their while 
for the future to prevent these fantastic yet expensive tricks of 
upholstery run mad. 

Mentioning the Speaker’s chair, I cannot avoid the expression 
of my regret that its distinguished occupant is so soon voluntarily 
to retire from a position which he has made illustrious as it was 
arduous, it being well known that this is the last year of Mr. 
Polk’s long and favorable term of service in the House. 

The Democratic Review has already given a fine sketch of the 
Speaker’s life, but I may notwithstanding be permitted to add the 
remarks that fall within my own peculiar range of observation. I 
have never seen a man preside over a popular legislative body with 
more dignity and effect than Mr. Polk. -In person he is rather be- 
low the middle size, and has a firm and upright carriage which 
gives great self-possession and command to his manner. His head 


is finely formed, with a broad and ample forehead, and features in- 
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dicative of a character at once urbane and decided. He is scrupu+ 
lous in his dress and always appears in the chair as if he were at a 
dinner party. His quickness of eye and ear in presiding over the 
House, his untiring attention, which never flags for a moment, seem 
to give his presence a species of ubiquity. His manner towards 
a member whien speaking is that of an earnest Jistener, and so com- 
pletely is he master of this art of necessary politeness, that even 
when he is signing bills, or doing some other indispensable duty, 
it would not be apparent that he had in the least withdrawn his at- 
tention. His knowledge of the rules of the House is more exten 
sive and minute than that of any member of the body, and this doubt- 
less is one cause of his admirable success in conducting its business. 
Mr. Polk must have worked hard to acquire this, but its possession 
has been proved on so many occasions that it is no longer dis- 
puted. In stating a decision, or settling a point of order, his man 
ner and tone are at once fluent and collected, as if speaking 
from an entire consciousness of right, and intimate knowledge of 
his position. The soundness of his judgment has been confirmed 
in repeated appeals which disconcerted partizans have made from 
his decisions. Every party now willingly unites in testifying to 
the rare ability and success with which he has filled this most dif- 
ficult and unenviable position. 

Who will be his successor, I cannot foretell; but this is certain, 
that it will be easier to find a successor to his place, than to fill his 
place. By his prompt and firm interposition of the authority of 
the chair, he has guided the House through many storms and agita- 
tions ; and often have I seen shallow impertinence and brazen impu- 
dence abashed by his collected and dignified rebuke. 

Immediately below the Speaker, at the centre of the semicircular 
table or tribune which fronts the Hall, the figure of a young maa 
with spectacles, oval countenance, and hair brushed aside from his 
forehead, will attract the attention. It is Hugh A. Garland, of 
Virginia, the new Clerk of the House, whose election at the com- 
mencement of the present Session over Mr. St. Clair Clarke, an oppo- 
nent so influential and so popular that he was believed to be invin- 
cible, was a source of much congratulation to the administration 
party, and of surprise as well as mortification to the opposition. 
Though scarcely over thirty, Mr. Garland has brought to his 
present position a high political reputation, the more honorable as 
it was achieved in a State prolific of public talent, and where the 
science of politics is more generally cultivated and understood than 
in any other part of the Union. His career in the Legislature of 
Virginia was brilliant and successful. He was prominent among 
those who, in that highly respectable and leading assembly, took 
ground in support of the late President Jackson, upon the great 
financial questions which were agitated during his administration. 
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In regard tothe vital question, now the test of political faith before 
the people of this country—I mean the separation of the Govern- 
ment from Banks—he was emphatically a pioneer of those doc- 
trines which the Demoeratie party has espoused and will sustain. 
With a quick genius,he combines the habit of Jabor; and to entire 
purity of character, uniform eourtesy of manner, and an amiable 
temper, he adds that firmness ef purpose which is indispensable to 
politica} suecess, and whieh makes friends or creates respect, even 
where it disappoints. It has already carried him through difficul- 
ties that might have vanquished sterner spirits. Though thus 
decided in his personal opinions, Mr. Garland, as an officer, has won 
general esteem on both sides of the House, from the sincere impar- 
tiality with which he executes the duties of @ situation which neces- 
sarily brings him into relations with every member. His manner 
of reading is seholar-like and effective. His voiee is so well regu- 
Jated, and his: pronunciation so distinct, that it is evident he has 
cultivated reading as a polite art. In person, he is tall and slender. 
His complexion is pate, and he has that slight and peculiar stoop 
of the shouldeis which designates so frequently studious men. 

It is the general belief, even among his own party friends, that 
Mr. Garland could not have been elected but for the successful in- 
troduction of the viva-voce system of voting, by one of those con- 
summate applications of parliamentary tactics, so rarely possible, 
when brought to bear on a system so intricately eomplex as the 
standing rules and orders of the House of Representatives. 

A little to the left of the Speaker, at one of the central desks, 
we may see General Dromgoole, of Virginia, who effected this 
important result. One wonld scarcely believe him, from his ap- 
pearance, to be thus versed in a skill only deemed acquirable 
by long and minute aequaintance with Congressional usages. He is 
a well-built, middle-aged man, though on the young side of the prime 
of life. Being of a florid complexion, and being exceedingly near- 
sighted, from which has proceeded a habit of peering as it were 
through his spectacles, his general appearance would not, perhaps, 
give a casual observer an impression of the powerful intellect and 
extensive information he possesses. 

General Dromgoole has effected a great political good, by intro- 
ducing and carrying through, im the highest representative body in 
the Union, this important precedent of the viva-voce system of 
voting in elections of officers of the House. He brought forward 
the measure under discouraging cireumstances, but his tact and 
address supplied the lack of other advantages, and his eloquent 
vindication of that mode of voting secured success to his motion. 
I have heard it said by experienced members, that no one mem- 
ber could have carried through that important and int: resting 
innovation except General Dromgovle. Upon this measure alone, 
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which may be said to republicanize the elections of the House, any 
member might be content to rest the fame of his Congressional career. 
But General D. has, on other occasions, evinced a remarkable 
degree of parliamentary address, and has always exerted it for the 
protection and advantage of the House, and not fur mere ostentation. 
Once or twice he has, by a prompt movement, brought the House 
out of great difficulty, as I have heard a prominent opposition 
member declare. 

General Dromgoole speaks but seldom—and I am sorry for it, 
—for no man is more capable of enlightening and gratifying his 
hearers and the country. Well dol recollect his speech on the 
Independent Treasury Bill. It took many by surprise, who 
dreamt not of the power that slumbered in this modest and retiring 
member. ‘The speech was a model of parliamentary eloquence; 
fluent and harmonious in diction, lucid in arrangement, and so 
powerful in argument, that it would answer as well now, as when 
it was spoken, to produce conviction. The effort brought upon its 
author as much censure as praise, from his political friends,—for 
they blamed him for not coming out before. 

General Dromgoole came into Congress with a high reputation. 
He was elected to the General Assembly of Virginia in April, 
1823, and has remained in public life ever since. He served three 
years only in the House of Delegates, when he was elected to the 
Senate, in which body he served nine years, with such distinction 
that during the three last he was Speaker of the body. 

No member of Congress has been more thoroughly consistent in 
his principles than General Dromgoole. In the first session of his 
service in the Legislature of Virginia, he opposed the re-charter 
of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia; and then, with other young 
ip te whom J. Y. Mason—who in the recent interesting con- 
test for UNlited States Senator received the honorable tribute of the 
unanimous support of the Democratic party for the office—was 
one, denounced the general tendency of the banking system as it 
then existed, and in a series of able arguments demonstrated the in- 
consistency of the privileges and monopolies secured by their char- 
ters, with Democratic principles and free and equal rights. Before 
he left the House of Delegates, Congress had passed the law for 
appropriations for making surveys preparatory to a general system 
of internal improvement, and had also increased the Tariff for the 
avowed purpose of fostering and encouraging domestic manufac- 
tures ; against which measures he took a decided stand, maintaining 
then, as he ever has done since, that they were both violations 
of the Constitution, and he anxiously desired that the General 
Assembly should at once take ground against the dangerous here- 
sies of the miscalled American System, and re-assert the ancient 
doctrines of Virginia Republicanism. So conspicuous were the 
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talents that Mr. Dromgoole exhibited in discussing these high con- 
stitutional questions, that some of the oldest members in the House, 
especially John Roane and Randolph Harrison, urged the gifted 
young member to take the lead in bringing back Virginia to the 
principles of ‘Taylor’s Resolutions and Madison’s Report, and will- 
ingly, with their whole party, enlisted themselves under his able 
guidance for the purpose. The result is of record, a brilliant tri- 
umph of Republican principles, and a full committal of Virginia 
against the American system. 

During his service in the Senate, he served on and at the head of 
several of the most important committees, and frequently distin- 
guished himself as a debater of signal power—in particular, in oppos- 
ing the bill to take the sense of the people on the subject of calling 
a Convention, which he denounced as virtually denying the suffi- 
ciency of the Representative system to embody the public will. 
His speech on this occasion was called a master-piece of constitu- 
tional and popular argument, and, in particular, was so much 
admired by John Randolph, whose fastidiousness as a critic is 
well known, that he pronounced it the ablest speech that had been 
delivered during the winter, either at Richmond or Washington. 
The bill, however, passed ; and notwithstanding his opposition to 
it, Mr. D. was elected one of the members of the Convention from 
his Senatorial district; and again, after the new Constitution had 
gone into operation, which General Dromgoole had materially 
assisted by his speeches and exertions, he was elected a Senator 
under it without opposition, and in a different arrangement of the 
districts. In the new Senate his course was highly distinguished. 
When the nullification of South Carolina, and the proclamation of 
President Jackson, brought before the General Assembly the ques- 
tion of Federal Relations, Mr. Dromgoole dissented from both; 
and on the removal of deposites, he took a conspicuous part in 
the animated debate which that measure produced. It was on 
this occasion that the instructions were passed which caused Mr. 
Rives to retire from the Senate. Mr. Dromgoole defended the 
removal of the deposites, and opposed the instructions in an elabo- 
rate speech, which was much admired. 

In 1835 he was elected to Congress, succeeding by a handsome 
majority over his successful competitor at the previous election. 
In 1837 he was re-elected without opposition. Of the position he 
has attained in the House, I have already mentioned sufficient in- 
stances. It is indeed generally believed thatif General Dromgoole 
does not achieve the foremost place of the body—and a position of 
high political usefulness—it will be the fault only of himself. 

But here is another Virginian, on the opposite side of the Chair, 
and as near to it as he can get, without gettingintoit. A proximity 
which may induce him, for aught I know, when it becomes vacant 
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to try and jump into it. I speak of Mr. James Gartanp, whom 
every body knows as the leading Conservative in the House. 

His dress, you will observe, is very plain, and he wears his hair 
something in the manner of the Methodist clergymen of the old 
school, brushed back from his forehead, but his black frock coat, 
stout walking stick, and heavy comfortable boots, would rather 
give you the idea that he was that fine character, the Virginia coun- 
try gentleman, half farmer, half lawyer, whose honest heart is in 
his face, and whom you have an irresistible inclination to take by the 
hand. In person, Mr. G. is tall and erect, strongly and rather heav- 
ily built, and his general appearance is prepossessing. His fea- 
tures are bold and prominent, and strongly characteristic both of 
benevolence and of decision. I like to hear him speak, and, as he 
speaks frequently, [am often gratified in that way. There is an 
earnestness in his manner which gives an assurance of sincerity. 
He speaks to the judgment, and seeks to convey conviction to the 
minds of those whom he addresses. Towards political opponents 
he is courteous and liberal, and instead of assailing them with de- 
nunciation, he seeks to convince them that they are wrong. He is 
not one of the tomahawk and scalping-knife Conservatives—for 
there are some such—particularly Mr. Clark of New York, whoin 
political controversy is as savage and as wild as if he were a lineal 
descendant of one of the Mohawks in whose country he lives, and 
to whom he, in fact, bears a strong end peculiar resemblance. We 
should not be surprised if the member from Chenango should turn 
out to be two-thirds Indian, and to have blood in his veins that erst 
assisted at many a massacre. 

Mr. Garland does not consider his political adversaries as foes, 
and he wages upon them no relentless and exterminating warfare. 
He has had occasion, in pursuance of what he no doubt deemed to 
be his duty, to differ, in some points, from the Administration, but 
he has never hesitated to award to the President ample credit for 
integrity, sincerity, and patriotism; and I am quite certain that he 
is disinterested and honest in his course. Major Garland is es- 
sentially a self-made man. He was born on the sixth day of June, 
1793, in Albemarle county, State of Virginia, and up to early man- 
hood he was employed on his father’s farm in Amherst county, in 
the same State; having only received, in the ordinary schools of 
the country, the elementary branches of an English education, and 
read a few Latin authors. His father having a large family, and 
his circumstances being too moderate to afford him a collegiate ed- 
ucation, in his nineteenth year he turned his face to the world to 
seek his fortune by his own industry and energy, without a cent in 
his pocket. He repaired to the county of Nelson, where he now re- 
sides, and entered into the service of a relative, then and still Clerk 
of the County Court, for no other compensation than board, and 
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there he studied law with such assiduity, in addition to his services 
as assistant clerk, that in the fall of 1812, he obtained license to 
practice law. Shortly after he commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession, in the year 1813, he was drafted into the military service 
of the United States, during the war, and performed a tour of six 
months sevice in a company of volunteer artillery. He wasa great 
favorite with the officers and members of his company, on account 
of the fidelity with which he discharged his duty, and was appoint- 
ed to fill every vacancy that occurred, until he was appointed Cap- 
tain, and subsequently Major. He was regarded as an excellent 
officer. In the fall of 1813, he resumed his practice, and from the 
energy and industry with which he pursued it, soon became emi- 
nent, and acquired an extensive and lucrative practice. Indeed he 
became so prominent in his profession, that he ranked among the 
most distinguished lawyers in the State. In the Supreme Courts of 
Chancery and several times in the County Courts he argued many 
very important cases, with considerable success and with great ap- 
probation, coming in contact with some of its ablest men. 

Mr. Garland’s political career has been short. He was first 
elected a member of the Legislature of his native State, in 1829, 
and continued in it until 1831. He was a member of the first Le- 
gislature under the new Constitution, where he was distinguished 
for his industry, attention. and devotion to the public interest. In 
that session his ardent devotion to, and labor in support of the iu- 
ternal improvements of the State, aided much in giving that impulse 
to it which is now rapidly extending with such promise of a happy 
success. In 1831 he declined a re-election, to the general regret 
of all the people of the county. 

In 1835, amidst the panic session, growing out of the removal of 
the deposites, when the administration of General Jackson seemed 
tottering to its fall, he became a candidate for Congress, in the Al- 
bemarle District, in opposition toa very popular gentleman, and 
took a decided stand in favor of that Administration. He was suc- 
cessful by a handsome majority, a success achieved under the most 
unpromising and untoward circumstances, and against the strongest 
influence of family, wealth and talents. In 1837 he was re-elected 
without opposition, having given general satisfaction to his constit- 
ents by the fidelity and ability with which he discharged his duties. 
He entered Congress a decided advocate of the State Bank System. 

Mr. Garland has of late acquired much notoriety—we can hardly 
say distinction—as one of the leading Conservatives in the House 
of Representatives. That is a party towards which the Democratic 
Review will scarcely be suspected of leaning with any peculiar 
degree of favor, whether with a view to yielding to their opinions 
the slightest concession of the great principles involved in the 
leading measure of the Administration which they oppose, or to 
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softening their hostility by any unworthy attempts at personal pro- 
pitiation. Genuine Democracy can have very little respect for the 
motives and influences which appear to have actuated the vast 
majority of that party in its secession from the Democratic party, 
and it would be worse than labor Jost to attempt to bring them 
back. It will be much easier—and every day’s experience is so 
proving it—to gain over to the principles and policy of the Admin- 
istration thrice their number, from the sound and liberal portion of 
the Whig party itself. Let them goin peace. Let every man be 
free to obey the natural inclination of his opinions in the selection 
of his political course and party associations. The Democratic 
party is itself, and has always been, the object of too incessant and 
furious a persecution of abuse, from a Press of which three-fourths 
has always been under the control of their opponents, to incline a 
man of candid opinions to follow such an example, in the mainte- 
nance of its cause and the advocacy of its principles. Let the 
Conservatives, then,—all of them that shall still choose to follow 
the guidance of their principal leaders—go in peace ; and, embit- 
tered as are usually the relations between former associates» on 
such a separation, let us not deny them the same courtesy we claim 
for ourselves, of a liberal presumption of sincerity of opinions and 
honesty of motives. Every sincere Democrat must be glad of the 
secession, and will regard it as a much needed purification of the 
Democratic party itself,—but this not with reference to the per- 
sonal characters of the men, but to the essential character and ten- 
dency of their principles. I certainly know more than one indi- 
vidual among their number, for whom no collisions of political 
opinion and action could ever diminish that sincere personal re- 
spect and regard, which I should be very slow to extend to many 
of the most zealous and loud of the supporters of our own doc- 
trines and measures. 

Mr. Garland in particular has peculiar claims to an indulgent 
consideration of his position, and to a liberal construction of his 
motives. His democracy except on the single yet vital question of 
the separation of Bank and State, cannot, I believe, and never has 
beenimpeached. Though his conduct on the divorce question, and 
his associates for the last two years have sundered him widely from 
the great democratic party, yet it should be remembered that he 
acts on this very question under a potency of instructions not less 
strong than those which compelled Mr. Buchanan to vote under a 
protest, against the Sub-treasury bill. He was first run by the 
friends of General Jackson as a friend of the State Bank System 
and in opposition to General Gordon’s scheme of a Sub-treasury, 
which had been insidiously introduced the previous session of Con- 
gress, when the former plan was in the full tide of an apparently 
successful experiment under the auspices of the Administration. 
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He was successful over his competitor, and thus came to Congress, 
as it were, pledged against a plan which a prodigious change of 
circumstances soon after rendered the cardinal policy of his own 
party. Mr. Garland’s great party error was that he did not meet 
the crisis. He did not rightly understand it. The disgraceful ex- 
plosion of the whole Banking System did not alter his confidence in 
it, and instead of calmly profiting with his party by the experience of 
the crisis, and seeking with them to repair it by a firm and resolute 
return to the true and simple principles of the Constitution, he 
turned aside in the vain hope of reconstructing the shattered edifice 
at his feet. The heat of party contest, or the soreness of exasperated 
feeling may have led him into more decided opposition to his old 
party than he at first intended, but I do not think him, like most 
others of the new sect, totally lost to democracy. I am very cer- 
tain, that he can neither be led or driven either into Whiggery, or 
National Bankism, and I am not without my hopes of soun seeing 
him return in good faith to the bosom of the great party with which 
he has been identified so long. He feels ill at ease in his new 
sphére, and as the unholy alliance between Conservatism and 
Whiggery becomes more and more apparent, James M. Garland,— 
orl am greatly mistaken,—will abjure it. He has as little sympathy 
with the evils of the Banking System, or wish to perpetuate its faults 
as the most unwavering democrat, and I for one, do not despair of a 
candid and honorable return by him to action with his friends. 

I have been making very free with Major Garland’s name and 
the pages of the Democratic Review, but I know your political can- 
dor and consideration of opponents, and as to the rest my specula- 
tions may go for what they are worth. 

As my pen seems to run upon Virginians, I cannot omit a gen- 
tleman, whose seniority at all events is entitled to precedence, and 
turn with my friendly reader to the old gentleman in the seat on 
the right of the centre aisle, and near the inner circle. ‘Time has 
scattered memorials of experience and of care on his temples, but 
his complexion is still fresh, and his eye still lights up with the 
fire of youth. He is a favorite with all parties in the House, and, 
I believe, the oldest man, and the oldest member in Congress. It 
ie Mr. Joun Tatiarerro, pronounced Tollever. He is near seventy 
years of age, and has been a member of the House, at different 
times, since the memorable year of 1801, when he was brought into 
Congress upon the overwhelming tide of Jeffersonian democracy, 
from a district that had been thoroughly and exclusively Federal. 
His competitor was the late Colonel John Tayloe, of Mount Airy, a 
Hamilton and Pickering federalist, and the contest was, according 
to tradition, one of principle, and very severe. Before that early 
period, Mr. Taliaferro was a leading member of the Virginia As- 
sembly. For many years, he was the champion of Democratic 
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Republicanism, in his district; sometimes succeeded, and was 
sometimes beaten, and, for years in succession, agitated the House 
with contested elections between him and his federal competitor, 
General Hungerford. He was a member of the House at the try- 
ing crisis, preceding and during the late war with Great Britain, 
and enjoyed, in an eminent degree, the confidence and intimate 
friendship of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and was always 
considered a practical and unwavering republican of the school 
founded by these our “ patres conscripti.”” After the accession 
of Mr. Adams, however, a change came over the spirit of his poli- 
tics, and he became “ absorbed ” in the ** National Republican,” or 
what is now called the “* Whig” party, in which he has since con- 
tinued. Mr. Taliaferro has always been an industrious, and more 
than that, a working member. He has seldom mingled in general 
debate, but has found other ways quite as potent for influencing 
votes. As a speaker, however, he held in former days no mean 
rank. He presented his views with a clearness and precision of 
language, and an aptitude of illustration, that commanded attention, 
and won conviction. At the hustings, I have been to!d, he was all- 
powerful, by means of his suavity and plausibility of manner, and 
his adroitness in the management of his topics. 

Mr. Taliaferro is now known as one of the most agreeable and 
pleasant men in Congress, and, at the same time, as one of the most 
useful and industrious members. He is cheerful and full of anee- 
dote, and when you see him offer his snuff-box to a passer by, and 
give a preliminary flash from his small grey eye, you may rely upon 
it that something exceedingly facetious and pleasant is fortheom- 
ing. 

In person, Mr. T. is a little below the common height, and his 
figure is trim and well built. His style of dress is plain and neat, 
and his manner is that of an accomplished gentleman and courtier 
of the old school. Mr. T., I believe, never followed any pro- 
fession, except the noble one of agriculture; and it is said that, as 
an agriculturist, he was unequalled by any man in Virginia, except 
perhaps, the “ Arator,”’ Col. John Taylor, of Caroline. 

But a white-haired and florid-looking elderly gentleman, is ad- 
dressing the Chair, and you can observe that his manner excites 
general attention mingled with some anxiety in many a member 
full of the unuttered speech that is peeping out of his pocket, or 
laboring in his breast: He is Samurt Cusnman, from Portsmouth, 
Rockingham county, New Hampshire, and well known to the 
country by the party soubriquet of P. Q. Cushman, which the let- 
ter-writers have affixed to his name from the unrelenting frequency 
with which he is apt to cut short a debate big with the fate of tropes 
and figures and political rhetoric, by the infallible edge of the Pre- 
vious Question. He was born in the State of Maine, while it was 
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a District of Massachusetts. By profession, he is a lawyer; by 
nature and choice a politician. eis a veteran in politics, a mar- 
tinet in party discipline. No man was ever more true to his party, 
fur, espousing a cause with sincerity, he supports i: with unbounded 
zeal. He has been frequently called to fill posts of trust and honor 
in the State which he now represents in Congress. He has been 
elected, if I mistake not, to both branches of Legislature, and has 
also served as County Attorney, and Attorney General, situations 
which required talents, and demanded integrity and honor. But, to 
serve in Congress, is to be transferred from a provincial theatre to 
the Metropolitan boards. Here, far higher attributes, more exalted 
talents, are required to arouse applause, or even to escape the 
sneers of the ‘“ groundjings,”’ and the galleries. The honorable 
gentleman does not aspire, I believe, to fill the highest parts, either 
in comedy,or tragedy, but he has always appeared in a very respecta- 
ble line of characters. Sometimes he has been damned with faint 
applause, and has very often been subjected to the ridicule and mis- 
representation of those bigoted partisans who can see no merit in 
a political opponent. It has been gravely charged upon him that 
he moves the Previous Question. Truly, he dues, and for that very 
service, if he had never done any thing else, he deserves a monu- 
ment as a public benefactor. One man who can arrest a tedious, 
long-winded, factious, time-killing debate, is worth forty who can 
provoke or keep up one. It requires some moral courage, some 
spirit, and some tact also to move the Previous Question, and to 
move it, too, at precisely the right point of time. This gentleman 
is a good tactician, and he knows the proper moment when to draw 
off the skirmishers and sound the charge. With the practical du- 
ties of legislation he is well acquainted, and his business know- 
ledge and habits render him an efficient member of the Committee 
of Commerce, and other very important Committees on which he 
has served. He is very frequently forced into debate, either in 
defence of the principles of his party, or of some of his personal 
or political friends, in the Administration, who have been made the 
subject of wanton and malicious attack, and this duty he always 
does with urbanity and good temper. 

As regards his character in private life, he is amiable and blame- 
less. His character here is unblemished. His manners are easy 
and blend; his deportment courteous to all; his temper mild and 
equable, and his disposition kind and obliging. His age is, appa- 
rently, about sixty ; his eyes dark, small, and piercing; person of 
the middle size, rather spare, and very erect; his motions quick; 
step elastic; and dress fashionable. A very useful and good man 
is this same much abused Samvet Cusuman. 
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WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


A SKETCH, IN RUSTIC RHYMES, TAKEN FROM HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, VA. 


“ Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
Gotpsmita’s “ DeserteD ViLLaas.” 


Hail! hunting-shirt—hail! mountaineer ! 

Right harbingers of winter cheer ; 

No studied invocation here 
Your aspect blithe invites: 

Above, below, 

The trackless snow 

Throws back a thousand-tinted glow, 
Where glancing sunbeam lights. 


From leafless oak and hickory bare 

Half-famished twitterers repair, 

With squirrel pert and limping hare, 
To pick their morsel scant: 

Up, then, thou gallant mountaineer, 

Up! tamer of the bounding deer; 

Thy steady eye and practised ear 
Are Hampshire’s woodland vaunt. 


No dread of avalanche to crush ; 

No lure of glacier bright; no rush 

Of sliding hill o’er hidden gush 
Of waters,—sad decoy ! 

Thy march is on the rock-based steep, 

Secure, where tallest tree-tops peep, 

Onward, till ev’ning shadows creep, 
Then home without annoy. 
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But hark! the ccastant ring 
Of axe-work good; 
Far-flashing edges swing, 
And a splint’ring tempest fling ;— 
Brief space, I ween, 
First gash between 
And last, that levels king or queen 
Of ancient mountain wood. 


Dost note the cabin by yon silent dell? 
There patience, hope, and meekest misery dwell. 
Hingeless the rude misshapen door ; 
Rifted the wall,—chill strikes the floor, 
Of shattered shingles goodly store; 
And she—the widow’d dame! 
Daughter of wo, thy wish is won— 
This morn betimes thy task is done; 
Tearless to-night thy setting sun ; 
Mercy awards thy claim. 


A youthful band, brave hearts and true, 
With sleigh-borne flight and glad halloo, 
From village sport have parted ; 
Samaritans in word and deed, 
To the lone dweller’s hut they speed, 
To pour the balm, 
Want’s terror calm, 


And heal the broken-hearted. 


Genius of Freedom, hail! thrice hail! 
Thy fav’rite haunt is hill or vale, 

Fair upland slope and lowland dale ; 
Thy throne yon “ Hanging Rock,” 
Theme of old legends strange, that tell 
How red men raised their battle yell, 
And furious fought, and fearless fell, 

Join’d in the battle shock. 


And when the mortal strife was spent, 
The conquering savage calmly bent 
A-down the craggy front, 
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And traced above the towering pine, 
Emblems of household thrift,* a sign 
That war-chief, of now nameless line, 
Held steady march 
O’er that high arch, 
And stemmed the foeman’s brunt. 


Hut winter’s snow-wreathed chain is broken! 
Spring renovates her leafy token, 

And fleet the rush 

Of freshet flush, 

While stream and rill, 

From cliff and hill, 
Foaming and swelling as they sweep along 
And raising still to heav’n their joyous song. 


Wakes now the planter’s annual toil, 
To launch the boat, to break the soil, 
Subduing glebe and tide; 
Cast on the waters, where ye may, 
Your bread, and after many a day, 
In ten or hundred-fold array, 
Your labor shall abide. 


Seed time and harvest shall not fail; 

Then cheerily outspread thy sail, 
And steer before the wind: 

The bow of promise smiles above, 

The olive-branch protects the dove, 

And steadfast thy reward shall prove, 
But never look behind. 


And you, hale sons of vigorous sires, 
Kindle anew their patriarch fires ; 
Let men of ripened years 





*“Emblems of household thrift,’—a spoon and spinning-wheel, which are still 
quite distinct to the observation of any adventurous searcher after the marvellous ; 
and a sight of them will well repay the risk of a broken neck. The “Hanging 
Rock” in question,—as Western Virginia, generally, and Hampshire county, par- 
ticularly, abound in that specimen of the picturesque,—is the one nearly facing 
Blue’s Ferry, South Branch of the Potomac, commonly styled “Earsom’s Hanging 
Rock.” 
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Enjoy serene the well-earned meed 
To early diligence decreed ;— 
No race degenerate should succeed 


The forest pioneers. 


Who led, who followed, one by one, 
Home to eternal rest pass on, 
Each field a monument, 
How deep they furrowed, wide they cleared, 


What cattle tended, offspring reared, 


Laws human framed, divine revered,— 


So was the blessing sent. 


Such the life-stirring, genial ways 

O’ the staunch old sylvan tribe, in days 
Of peace with plenty crown’d; 

The hunter’s song, for war-whoop wild, 

The wilderness a garden smiled— 

Each stubborn task anon beguiled, 
With rifle, horse, and hound. 


Gaily the circling Seasons run, 
From sugar-camp till autumn’s sun, 
*Mid varying works and quick ; 

And now and then a wedding treat, 

In fair, with every frolic meet, 

Husking, or quilting,—tranquil feat ! 
Or watch of nightly lick. 


Thus hand in hand go care and mirth, 

Like grateful incense from the earth 
Their blended offerings rise ; 

And when Virginian bosom warms 

At manly worth in arts and arms, 

At matron grace or maiden charms,— 
*Tis Hampshire’s honest prize. 
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GeorGE Pappison. 


September, 1838. 
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VINCENZIO THE VENETIAN. 





{ Concluded from i age 187.) 
CHAPTER III. 


Berors reaching his thirtieth year, man desires to grow old, but 
that age oace attained, he would stay the march of time. An at- 
tentive observer would have remarked that nothing was wanting to 
Vincenzio but the power of suspending the progress of the years, 
for every thing else was possible to him. 

At the period of our story the nobles of Venice devoted them- 
selves to commerce, and the world was tributary to them. Vin- 
cenzio held the first rank among these princely merchants. His 
coffers overflowed with gold, his warehouses were piled with rich 
fabrics, while the sea was covered with his ships. His library, his 
jewels, his antiques, and his paintings, were esteemed unique of 


their kind. He was thirty-five and had not yet married,—though 
why should he entangle himself in the fetters of marriage when 
the most famous beauties of Italy regarded it as an honor to be- 
hold him at their feet? Rich in health and happiness, what could 
he desire? If he played, fortune abandoned his antagonists, and 
their gold seemed to fall of its own accord into his coffers. 

It must not, however, be supposed that he sank into the arms of 
Juxury and inaction. Throughout the wars that Venice maintain- 
ed with the Ottomans, no knight kad fought more valiantly for the 
cross against the crescent. 

The passions of our hero, who had now attained the age of ma- 
turity, had always the impetuosity of a voleano; but he knew 
how, at will, to arrest their eruption. Ambition opened before 
him a new and boundless career. He was soon appointed a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Five; and next, shortly after, he was 
even elected to the dignity of Doge. But having never been able 
to endure marriage, he declined even the honor of an union with 
the State, whatever taste he might have for its daughters. 

It was a subject of great astonishment to all the world, the per- 
severance of Vincenzio in cultivating Chess. His emissaries tra- 
versed all the countries of the globe to find players worthy of 
contending with him. In his spacious palace there was a gallery 
which bore the name of the Hall of Chess, and which was conse- 
crated exclusively to that game. There were to be seen a hundred 
tables of marble around which sat and played the first players of 
the world. His gates were open to the most skilful, but never 
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could Vincenzio find his master, none of these players having, like 
him, so great an interest in penetrating all the depths of the game. 
The skill of our Venetian was beyond all conception. He knew 
openings and stratagems of which we have now not the slightest 
idea. Devoted without relaxation to his favorite study, and en- 
dowed with an indefatigable patience, he appeared to have ex- 
hausted the science of the chess-board; and what was still more 
surprising was that he could never weary of it; but no one could 
guess the motives of so devoted a perseverance. Alas, the hour 
was again at hand of the second visit of Astaroth! 

“I have initiated myself in all the secrets of the game,”’ said 
Vincenzio with a sigh, on a beautiful summer’s night when, in his 
gondola, he was cleaving the blue waves of the Adriatic. ‘ But 
human science cannot struggle against a superhuman intelligence!’’ 
and he again sighed deeply. Was it repentance that impelled those 
sighs?) No—they had their source in the bitter regret of his im- 
potence. 

“ Astaroth has certainly,” said Vincenzio, “‘honorably fulfilled 
all his engagements. My slightest desire is anticipated, and along 
every path I meet with no greater difficulties than just suffice to 
give some interest to success. What advantage then can he de- 
sive from this contract?’ Did not my mode of life place me under 
his sway before as well as after this accursed compaet? Doubt- 
less—but the mercy of the Saviour is infinite; perhaps it may yet 
deign to redeem me !—inexplicable mystery! Should I quit Venice, 
would Astaroth follow me? Certainly, and it is now too late to 
dream of flight—my lot is cast! Is it not already sufficiently 
evident that nothing is impossible to him, and that he has the 
power of transporting himself wherever he pleases! Nothing, 
then, remains but to prepare, with the courage of despair, for our 
approaching interview !”’ 

‘To-morrow I will be with you!” 
cenzio’s ear; and those acccents, too well known, pierced his 
heart like the cold steel of a dagger. Vincenzio shuddered as he 
rose, as if he had experienced the convulsion of an electric shock ; 
but he was alone in his gondola on the deep blue waters. 

On the morrow Astaroth was faithful to the appointment. During 
the twenty years that had elapsed no change was apparent in his 
person; nota single wrinkle furrowed his brow, his eye had lost 
none of its brilliancy, nor was his vigor in the least degree dimin- 
ished. ‘The same sardonic smile played over his pale lips. 

As for Vincenzio, the Senator, he was then forty years of age. 
His features were entirely developed, and a few gray hairs only began 
to whiten over his brow. But, incomprehensible madness of a 
mortal! Vincenzio saluted the demon with the same boldness 
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which Astaroth assumed himself; he would have blushed to ac- 
knowledge his inferiority. 

‘‘T am curious to see your Hall of Chess,” said Astaroth, ‘un- 
less it is disagreeable to you to play before so large an assembly.” 
For sole reply, Vincenzio bowed politely, and led the way. “It 
shall never be said,’ were his thoughts, “that demon or angel 
could intimidate the powerful Vincenzio. That is a triumph that I 
will yield to none, were hell itself to yawn at my feet!” 

On their entrance into the gallery a crowd of curious witnesses 
surrounded them; and as they seated themselves at a table, the 
most skilful players present, by a natural impulse of curiosity, 
abandoned their own games to watch their play. They felt a pre- 
sentiment that Vincenzio had met his match. 

‘Is there any of these gentlemen that knows how to play ?”’ ask- 
ed Astaroth with an ironical air. 

“‘Silence! I entreat you,’’ answered Vincenzio, who dreaded 
every thing that might betray his secret. Alas! how often is it not 
seen that the fear of detection is stronger than the fear of crime! 

‘*The move is yours, my lord,” said Astaroth. “No,” replied 
Vincenzio, ‘all shall be equal; let us draw!” 

* Chance decided in favor of the demon, and the struggle com- 
menced. The spectators drew closer, and there were several that 
offered to bet that Vincenzio would win; but no one would accept. 

As the game advanced, strange! an indefinable uneasiness pene- 
trated gradually into the spirits of the spectators. Every look was 
fixed on Astaroth, as by a species of fascination; they felt ill at 
ease, and each in his heart wished the stranger at the devil, without 
daring to express it aloud. 

Vincenzio, however, talked and smiled, as in defiance of fate, 
while Astaroth laughed and chatted with every body. 

“The devil take the puppy’s impudence,’’ whispered the young 
Alonzo di Ortégano to his friend Lucentio di Razzoli. “I should 
be delighted to send him to take a walk in the bottom of the canal? 
Who can he be?” 

‘Satan himself, I imagine !”’ was the prompt answer of Lucentio. 

A number of moves were played. Vincenzio did his best; but, 
at the bottom of his heart, he was profoundly convinced that he 
must infallibly lose. The play of Astaroth was admirable! He 
never made a false play. Our hero remained afterwards convinced 
that he could give the odds of a piece to any player. The despair 
of Vincenzio was in proportion to the importance of the game; 
but his courage increased with the danger. He fought for his life 
in this world, and his soul in the other. 

A considerable number of moves succeeded ; and on both sides, 
the action closing in more and more, the issue became uncertain. 
To judge by appearances, and according to human science, our 
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heros game was unquestionably the better; yet Vincenzio was 
sad, for he knew by experience that the demon was but mocking 
him. He felt exactly in the situation of a mouse between the 
claws of a cat, which suffers it to escape, and all but reach its hole; 
then, by a rapid bound, seizes it, and cuts short all hope of escape. 
Astaroth had not the advantage of numbers ; he had the White, and 
it was his play. The following was the position of the game: 

Wuite.—King at Queen’s Rook’s square; Queen at Queen’s Bishop’s second ; 
Bishop at King’s seventh. 

Biacx.—King at Queen’s Knight’s third square; Queen at King’s Rook’s sixth; 
Rooks at King’s Rook’s second, and King’s Bishep’s second; Pawns at Queen’s 
Rook’s third—Queen’s Knight’s second—Queen’s Kni_ht’s fourth, and. King’s 
Bishop’s third. 

‘*My new gondola to five hundred gold sequins, on the Black,” 
whispered the young Alonzo to his friend. 

‘The Blacks seem to have the advantage; but the Whites can 
give some checks with their Queen and Bishop. I would not bet,” 
replied Lucentio. 

“And what good will those checks be to him? The King, after 
those checks, will retire behind his pawns, and there will laugh, at 
his leisure, at the devil and all his wiles.” 

** There can be no doubt,”’ continued Alonzo ; “ Vincenzio has 
strength enough to crush him. I cannot imagine why that stupid 
fool has exposed his pieces in that way, to lose them one after the 
other !” 

Astaroth cast a rapid glance over the group of the spectators, 
and his sardonic laugh struck upon the ear of his adversary like 
the funereal stroke of a death knell. 

“If you play all the moves correctly, my dear Vincenzio, you 
will not be checkmated till the seventh move.”’ And sueh, in fact, 
proved the case. 

The amazement of the spectators was at its height. They were 
astonished that Vincenzio did not ask his revenge, and all tumult 
uously pressed the stranger to return on the morrow. Vincenzio 
took no part in their solicitations ; he knew too well that his com 
queror would come but too soon. Astaroth bowed, and left the 
apartment with a noble and majestic step. Alonzo followed him, 
resolved if possible to make his acquaintance. But, by the time 
our young madcap reached the marble steps of the palace, Astaroth 
had disappeared from his sight. 

The friends of Vinecenzio surrounded him, seeking to console 
him for his defeat. To their great astonishment, they found him 
quite composed ;—in everything certainty is always better than 
doubt. Our hero was content to know his fate; and when Asta- 
roth relieved him from his detested presence, it seemed to poor 
Vineenzio that the earth and heaven smiled again, and that the 
the gates of hell were once more closed to him. 
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On the following day, Vincenzio di Guadagnaro caused to be 
constructed a vast funeral pile. ‘There were heaped upon it, by 
his command, his magnificent chess-tables, set out with their 
pieces, as well as all the works and manuscripts that treated of the 
game. Vincenzio himself set fire to it, and the whole was reduced 
to ashes. The gallery of Chess was deserted; and as for the mas- 
ters and distinguished amateurs of this noble game, Vincenzio gave 
them their dismissal, loaded with magnificent presents, and they 
returned to their homes, their hearts overpowered with grief. 

A short time after, the most illustrious personages of Venice 
were invited to a splendid banquet at the Buondelmomte palace. 
{na speech prepared beforehand, and full of courteous and friendly 
expressions, our hero declared solemnly to them, that if any one 
should hereafter propose to him a game of Chess, the proposition, 
from whomsoever it might come, would be regarded by him asa 
challenge to mortal combat, which should be despatched on the 
spot. And as all the friends of Vincenzio knew that he was the 
man to keep his word, they received it as a settled thing, and con- 
tented themselves thenceforth to play without him at the noble 
game of Chess. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was near at hand, the hour that was to place Astaroth for the 
last time face to face with Vincenzio. If he loses this last game, 
never again a hope for him! He will be reduced to pass on the 
earth the rest of those miserable hundred years promised him, 
gnashing his teeth like a criminal struck by a sentence of death; 
for since the last appearance of Astaroth, nine years and nine 
months had already expired. Let us see how Vincenzio had passed 
that period. 

In exterior, little change was to be observed in his person: only 
the curls of his hair had whitened, and his brow was furrowed with 
innumerable wrinkles. 

From success to success, Vincenzio had reached the summit of 
dignity and renown. He it was, that fathers cited to their children 
as a model to follow. The name of the noble Guadagnaro was 
placed side by side with those of an Aristides ora Pericles. In 
his judicial robe, as in one of his magnificent palaces at Venice, he 
was resplendent with power and glory. ‘The ducal crown graced 
his brow, but that accursed brand was still around his neck. Hor- 
rible necklace! 

A sentiment of terror and despair had proceeded the last visit of 
Astaroth. Often did Vincenzio hover like a shade, about the tombs, 
and at times would he exclaim: ‘‘ Why am I not icy cold like these 
dead that repose beneath these stones!’’ Did he make an exeur- 
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sion on the Adriatic, he cursed his vessel that it floated upon the 
waves. He knew, however, the wretched man, that were he sunk 
to the bottom of the sea he could not have died! ‘The elements 
had no power over him,—was he not damned? Profound was the 
wound that despair and a cruel agony had made in his heart. The 
powerful Vincenzio resembled a ghost escaped from the tomb. The 
miserable man was a prey to the most dreadful tortures ! 

However, a sudden change took place in Vincenzio. That vio- 
lent despair was suddenly succeeded by a gloomy dejection and a 
stoic insensibility. He seemed to await with the most disdainful 
indifferenee, the coming of his infernal guest. Oh, what a type 
was that man, of the human race! 


It was the festival of St. Mark, and the waves of the Adriatic 
were ploughed by a thousand gondolas. Nobles and beggars, in 
the most picturesque costumes, jostled each other in the crowd. 
The sky was clear and of a deep blue, the sea smooth and tranquil, 
and the air balmy. In the midst of the crowd that filled the square 
of St. Mark, might be distinguished our hero, who attracted all 
eyes. He was magnificently attired, but his sadness contrasted 
strangely with the gaiety of that festival. 

The crowd swelled, moved to and fro, and like the waves of the 
sea, ended by being thrown into a tumult. A poor old monk, iu 
seeking to retire from this scene of confusion, was on the point of 
being inevitably thrown down and trampled under foot, but for the 
succor of the arm of Vincenzio, who kept the crowd at a distance, 
and sustaining the steps of the aged man, conducted him to another 
little retired spot of safety. 

““May God bless thee, my son!” said the old monk. These 
words pierced the heart of Vincenzio. He shuddered. 

‘“* Mockery !’? murmured he; “no more blessing for me! Never, 
never!’’ Then suppressing his emotions, which under the sway 
of a deep impression, were ready to burst forth, he answered the 
monk—* Thanks, good father! The blessing of the virtuous mau 
is like water to the parched flower!”’ 

** Well spoken, my son,”’ replied the monk, who was evidently a 
stranger in Venice. ‘The prayers and blessings of the good man 
are indeed of great price! Religion can alone heal the wound 
which has resisted all the art of the leech.” 

“Monk! What mean you? Do you know me?” 

“No, I know thee not, man that needest succor! For fifty years 
have I lived among the Saracens, seeking to win souls to God, and 
Iam unknown here. How many strange things have I not beheld 
in the course of my life!” 

‘“‘ Have you ever encountered Satan in person, good father?”’ 

“ My son,” said the monk, “jet us not jest on such a subject! 
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You will not perhaps believe me, but often have I found myself in 
his presence, and, with the grace and aid of God, have I vanquished 
him under all his disguises. More than once have I seen him flee 
before me, under the form of man!” 

And the monk muttered a prayer, and crossed himself, with his 
eyes raised towards Heaven, while the wind played amidst the long 
floating locks of his silvery hair. 

A sudden thought struck Vincenzio, as he gazed upon the old 
monk standing before him. He quickly seized his arm, and con- 
ducted him to an isolated apartment of his palace, and there re- 
related to him his wretched history. 


Some minutes had elapsed, and Vincenzio was pressing the monk 
to his bosom, exclaiming with a loud voice and joyous tone, “Iam 
saved!” 

Vincenzio is saved—how? ‘That is what you shall soon learn. 
His soul is henceforth lightened of its heavy burthen, and all within 
him is joy and happiness. Satisfied as to the discretion of the 
monk, Vincenzio said to himself: 

‘There was nothing wanting to my happiness but to be able to 
baffle the demon, and now, thank God, I have the means for that. 
He has given me a severe lesson, to-morrow I will take my re- 
venge.”’ 

On the following day, the last of the appointed period, Astaroth 
presented himself, and great was his astonishment at the courteous 
reception that he met with from our Venetian. Far from trembling 
in the presence of his infernal guest, Vincenzio bids him cordially 
welcome, and even says that the time had seemed very long since 
he last had the pleasure of seeing him. 

‘“‘ Never fear,”’ replied Astaroth; ‘ the day will soon come when 
we shall part no more.” 

Vincenzio had the table and box of chessmen brought, which 
were all ready beforehand, and ranged his pawns in order of battle. 
Astaroth was amazed at his composure. 

“One justice I must indeed,” said he, “ render you, Vincenzio— 
that for firmness of resolution, urbanity of manners, and courage 
to sustain any trial, it is impossible to meet your equal. I have 
waited patiently ; your caprices have given me a great deal of 
trouble, but, candidly, I cannot remember them with the slightest 
regret.” 

‘* Come, come, you flatter me, Astaroth! My dear friend, yours 
the first move, if you please ! *°—and the game commenced. 

““We so rarely meet,” said Vincenzio after a moment’s silence, 
“that I seize this opportunity to request some irformation from 
you—( Check! )—relative to a mystery which I should greatly like 
to penetrate. You know that science has aiways been my idol; 
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it is respecting the power that you possess of reading the thoughts 
of man?” 

“On such terms as we are now, Vincenzio, I cannot so well 
read your thoughts as I could in any other situation. It is enough 
that there be any compact between me and a man, to place that 
man, during the entire period of our agreement, beyond the reach 
of the power that I exercise over those who are less under my im- 
mediate control.” 

«You mean to say, for instance,”’ replied Vincenzio, “ that you 
cannot in any respect do me any personal injury?” 

** Why such a question!” 

“© Oh,” said Vincenzio, laughing, “the fact is, Lintend to give 
you checkmate presently, and I wished to know if I could do it 
with impunity—that’s al]. I am not very fond of quarrels, and 
have no desire to do the least thing to annoy you, my excellent 
friend.” 

“A truce with this jesting. °Tis ridiculous,” said Astaroth. “A 
bargain is a bargain, and I could not break it any more than your- 
self. Whether you win or lose, you will still not the less live the 
number of years agreed upon, and nothing will be able to diminish 
your happiness on this earth, But to checkmate me—that’s a good 
joke!” 

These words called forth a disdainful smile from Vincenzio, who 
began to look with contempt upon the imprudent Astaroth for al- 
lowing himself to be duped by him. 

Meanwhile the game proceeded, following the same direction as 
the preceding. Our Venetian smiled as he remarked how impotent 
was the science of the most skilful human chess-player, in compari- 
son with the art of a devil, and the cunning of the inhabitants of 
hell. ‘All my combinations,” thought Vincenzio, “turn to his 
advantage; and were he to give me a castle, as he well could, I 
still should lose,—but all for nothing, poor devil!” The follow: 
ing was the position of the players; Astaroth had, as usual, the 
Whites, and it was his turn to play: 

Wurre.—King at his second square; Rook at Queen’s Bishop’s square; Knight 
at Queen’s Bishop’s fifth; Pawn’s at Queen’s third—King’s fifth—and King’s 
Bishop’s fourth. 

Biack.—King at Queen’s fourth square; Rooks at Queen’s Bishop’s square, and 
King’s Bishop’s square; Bishop at King’s Knight’s third; Pawns at Queen’s 
Bishop’s third—Queen’s fifth—King’s third—and King’s Bishop's second. 


It is easy to see that Vincenzio had the advantage of a castle ; 
but, according to the common saying, the position, in Chess, is 
worth more than the number of pieces. 

The game was at that point when Astaroth suddenly exclaimed : 
‘** Very well! In four moves you are checkmate.” And the demon 
played the first of the four moves. 
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Vincenzio examined the position attentively, and saw that in fact, 
in the number of moves indicated, the checkmate was inevitable; 
but at the same time he could not refrain from admiring the eminent 
talent of his adversary, who, by a series of admirable moves, had 
thus forced and surrounded him on all sides. The heart of the 
Venetian beat high in his breast, and a slight paleness passed over 
his face. The impression that he experienced was delicious, and 
never had vengeance appeared so sweet to mortal. He remained 
with his eyes fixed calmly on the chessboard. 

*“*You see that I am not mistaken,’’ said Astaroth. ‘Come, 
play!” 

‘‘ Are you then in such a hurry, my good friend?” replied Vin- 
cenzio. 

“Obey without reply. It is of no consequence how you play, 
but play at once; come, now!” 

“My excellent friend,” answered Vincenzio, ‘‘my good pro- 
tector! man or demon, whatever you may be, moderate your impa- 
tience. I am but an humble and poor mortal—deign to listen to 
me. I believe we are playing according to the strict rules of the 
game. Now, according to those rules, I can take all the time ne- 
cessary to make my combinations. Ah! I entreat you, do not be 
so uneasy on your chair; you shall speak when I have done. The 
move is a difficult one, that is all. You claim to be able to check- 
mate me—so much the better, if you are able. I have lost the 
preceding games by playing too fast, a common fault of beginners, 
but I will not again fall into the same error. The position demands 
a serious attention. I will reflect, so long as I shall not have dis- 
covered the correct move to enable me to avoid my ruin. Till 
then, I shall not play. I intend to wait several hours before de- 
ciding. So you are at liberty to retire and return to morrow ; then 
only shall I be able to tell you what I mean to play; or, if you pre- 
fer to finish the game by correspondence, I can inform you by mail 
of the move on which I shall have decided. In the meantime, I 
wish you every species of happiness. Pray excuse me; I sup 
with some friends, as I have mentioned, and am in despair that it 
is not in my power to invite you to accompany me.” 

As he concluded these words, Vincenzio rose, and politely sa- 
luting his infernal guest, motioned him to the door. 

Astaroth could not articulate a word. He was, as they say, 
caught inatrap. He found himself fairly floored by the impudence 
of this man. But at length his fury burst forth. 

‘What do you mean to say?” he cried, entirely beyond himself. 
“Are you an infamous scoundrel, or have you lost your senses ? 
Come, play at once, or else re 

“Ah! ah! ah! ah!” said Vincenzio, laughing. ‘No threats, 
I beg. Have you not acknowledged that you possess no power 
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whatever over me? I confess that I am under great obligations to 
you, and if an opportunity should offer, I shall be too happy to 
render you any service in return. Meanwhile, tili I can have that 
pleasure, Satan, (and Vincenzio raised himself erect to his full 
height ),—liar and father of lies! know that all your wiles have 
been baffled and reduced to nothing by a simple mortal—by a man 
who mocks you to your face! Behold that clock! ina few seconds 
the time that you are to pass upon the earth expires, and you have 
to return to hell!” 

Rage caused the blood to rush to the face of Astaroth, which 
completely blackened its purple hue. ‘ Monster of ingratitude!” 
he howled forth. 

‘“Tamaman!” coldly replied Vincenzio. 

Scarcely had he finished these words when midnight sounded. 
A terrible peal of thunder shook Venice to its foundations, and As- 
taroth disappeared from his eyes. 

‘¢ After all,’’ said Vincenzio to himself, ‘I have not treated him 
very handsomely.” 

Our Venetian never saw Astaroth again. He lived to a very ad- 
vanced age, preserving the privileges of youth and the enjoyment 
of every pleasure, which he owed to his infernal compact. He 
devoted himself anew to Chess, and became more passionately fond 
of it than ever; the players of every country acknowledged him 
as their master. Nor did he forget his eternal salvation. When 
he felt his last hour approach, he received the consolations of re- 
ligion, and after the priest had anointed his body with the holy oil, 
his soul took its flight to its creator. 

MORAL. 


Always take your full time to play, and never play too quick. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


My heart, a spirit pure, went forth in love, 
And found its own, unconscious, ‘ fancy free,’ 
And so returned, without the chance to prove 
Its tenderness and immortality. 
Ah! say not so—thou thoughtless mind—not so! 
Love is not baffled in its tender quest, 
My heart returned with gentler, sweeter glow, 
And burns the holier in my silent breast. 
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Unconsciously beloved! how pure the prayer 
My soul puts up to Heaven each night for thee; 
There sure shall be no selfish purpose there, 
And God will hear the wish of purity. 
Oh may’st thou love as worthily as I, 
And in an answering heart thy power of blessing try. 


Can Love be hopeless? ah! they little know 

Of woman’s love, who think that Hope can die 
In that immortal essence. It shall glow, 

Long as her faith in God keeps true and high. 
*T was He that bade the stream of love to flow, 

And He shall watch it with a father’s eye; 


‘What though no bower of home on earth may grow, 


Her latent tender power where she may try, 
One still may bloom for him whose earthly bliss 
It is her life to make—and who can tell, 
But the full tides that in her bosom swell 
May be the secret source of life to this? 
Love ne’er despairs its loved in joy to see, 
And hopes an unseen fount of his delights to be. 


Ah, little know’st thou of that mystic urn, 

A woman’s heart, if thou canst ask if Love 
Can live and grow without a full return ; 

Thrice blest indeed the heart allowed to prove, 
To him she loves, how life may bloom and glow, 
With bliss that wedded souls alone may know. 

But Love is heav’n-descended, and, its birth 
And source forgetting never, needs must pour 

A stream of joy around his path on earth 
For whose dear sake it neared this earthly shore. 

A cherished visitant art thou to me, 

Oh holy Love! and in thy secret cell 
I would be worthy that thou still shouldst dwell; 
Oh may no thought of self thence ever bid thee flee! 


Boston, 1839. 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


Anonce the philanthropic enterprises of our time, one of the most 
interesting is that which has for its object the abolition of War, and 
the adoption of the Peace principle by nations and individuals, in 
the settlement of all differences and disputes ofa public and a pri- 
vate nature. The manner in which the cause of Peace has been 
advocated by the societies expressly formed for its promotion, has 
led to the discussion of topics of the highest importance to the 
intercourse of nations, and the existence of every government. 
The question has been raised whether war, defensive or offensive, 
be justifiable in any case; whether the taking of human life, and 
the resort to physical force by nations or individuals in self-defence, 
and for the redress of injuries, be not absolutely immoral and opposed 
to the principles of Christianity; and whether a Christian can 
consistently own allegiance to any government that claims the use 
of coercive measures for the execution of its laws.—It is with the 
view to a satisfactory settlement of these great questions as con- 
nected with the present agitation of the cause of Peace in our 
country, that we offer the following considerations. 

The history of the Peace Societies in this country is remarkable 
not so much on account of their increase in numbers and means, 
as because, short as it is, it exhibits the growth of principle, which, 
whether true or erroneous, is ever the most important part of 
human history. An anonymous pamphlet, bearing the title of ‘A 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War,’ published in Boston in the 
year 1814, and republished in England, called into existence the 
different societies which afterward united under the name of the 
American Peace Society. That pamphlet was the work of a New 
England country clergyman,* whose fame had hardly reached beyond 
the sound of the bell of his village church, until the periodical of 
which he became the editor endeared the name of the *“ Friend of 
Peace,” to all who found in this enterprise a sphere of action suited to 
their benevolent desires. “The Friend of Peace” was followed by 
the “Calumet,” and this by the “Advocate of Peace” which is at 
present the organ of the Peace Societies. Kindred societies have 
been formed in England, France, and Switzerland. Memorials for 
the institution of a Congress of nations with a view to a peaceable 
adjustment of all international disputes, have been brought before 
one of the State Legislatures, and before Congress, at its last, and 
again at its present, session. The committee appointed for the con- 





* Noah Worcester. He died at Brighton, Massachusetts, 1837. 
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sideration of this subject by the Legislature of Massachusetts im 
1837, moved several resolutions, condemning the ‘resort to War 
to settle questions of national profit or honor;” and recommending 
‘the institution of a Congress or Court of Nations.”” The first 
petition of the New York Peace Society besought Congress, to 
“adopt the principle of reference to a third Power of such inter- 
national disputes as cannot be amicably adjusted by the parties 
themselves, as an invariable rule instead of an occasional one;” 
and further, that, ‘in pursuance of this principle, a proposal be 
sent forth by this Government to those of other nations, that they 
would unite with it in the establishment of a great international 
Board of Arbitration, or a Congress of Nations, to which to refer 
international disputes; and also for the purpose of digesting and 
preparing @ regular code of international law, obligatory on such 
nations as may afterwards adopt it.” This memorial was read, and 
laid upon the table, in consequence of a very able report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, by Mr. Legare, of South Carolina. 

The Peace movement has encountered less opposition in this 
country and abroad, than perhaps any other cause of moral reform; 
and the inconsiderable degree of interest it has hitherto excited 
may, in part at least, be traced to the nature of the principle itself, 
which, when stated in its most general form, meets with universal 
assent or acquiescence; but when set forth with all the conse- 
quences derived from it by uncompromising practical reasoners, 
finds but few minds willing to adopt it. It is allowed by all that 
Peace is in general better than War; and that for the redress of 
wrong the use of moral power is generally preferable to physical 
force. But that coercion and war ought never to be resorted to, 
even in defence of life and liberty—this is a corollary to the Peace 
principle which would require a radical change of sentiment to gain 
admission to the practical creed of individuals and nations. This 
internal impediment to the progress of the Peace cause, arising from 
the nature of the principle on which it rests, is sufficiently evident 
from the change which the constitution of the society has under- 
gone in the fundamental article which defines its object ; and in the 
recent attempt at a still more thorough reform which has led to the 
formation of the “ New England Non-Resistance Society.” 

The object of the American Peace Society as stated in its origi- 
nal constitution was the abolition of offensive war. Nothing was 
said with regard to the moral character of defensive war, because 
a difference of opinion was known to exist among the friends of 
Peace on that subject, and because the abolition of all offensive or 
oppressive wars implied that of defensive warfare as a necessary 
consequence. But this prudential restraint, and calculation of con- 
sequences, did not satisfy those who had embraced the principle of 
Peace as a divine precept that required explicit profession and 
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strict obedience. They also argued, with much effect, that the 
term ‘defensive war’ is in practice at least a vague title, which in 
most cases, as recently in the wars of Napoleon, has been used by 
each of the contending powers to justify its having recourse to | 
| arms. Accordingly, at the ninth anniversary of the society, in 





1837, the constitution was amended so as to deelare, that “ all war 
is contrary to the spirit of the Gospe}.” 
This change was deprecated by those members of the society 

who approved of defensive war; and they thought themselves 

bound in conscience to dissolve their connexion. The official 

} organ of the society endeavoured to persuade them to remain united, 

although “the revised constitution had recognised for its basis the 

contrariety of all war to the spirit of the Gospel.”” “Under sucha 

constitution,” it was said, *“* cannot al/ the friends of peace con- 

sistently unite? We do not propose this principle as a pledge ; 

we do not enforce it as a test; we merely give it asa guarantee, 

that our influence as a society shall never go to countenance any 

form of war.’”’* But this mode of reasoning, while it did not con- 

vince the conscientious believers in the justice of defensive war, 

failed, on the other hand, of satisfying those whose opposition to 

all war was only the consequence of a more radical principle. 

They reasoned in this way; and it is a singular instance of the 

general tendency of the times to push abstract principles to im- 

practicable and even absurd extremes in their application: If the 

Government have no right to use and prepare means for defence 
against foreign aggressors, how can it be justified in proceeding 
forcibly against internal enemies by threatening and inflicting 
punishments?’ And “if a nation has no right to defend itself > 

against foreign enemies, or to panish its invaders, no individual 

possesses that right in his own cause.”” The Gospel precepts, 

* Do not kill,’ * Resist not evil,’ and * Render not evil for evil but 

overcome evil with good,’ absolutely forbid the taking of human 

life, and discountenance the use of force against enemies in every 

case, and inculcate an implicit faith in moral means, in reinon- 

strance and self-sacrificing endurance, as sufficient to protect the 

just from the unjust, and to convert enemies into friends. These 

sentiments which had been cherished for some time by some of the 

most zealous advocates of the cause, though disavowed by the 

official organ of the society, found a full expression in the Peace 

Convention, held in Boston, on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of Septem 

ber Jast. This convention resulted in the formation of the “ New 

England Non-Resistance Society,”’ which put forth a Declaration 

of Sentiments, and adopted a constitution distinct from that of the 

American Peace Society. The second article of the new’ society | 

states its object, in the words following: 


— 








* Advocate of Peace, No. 3, December 1837, page 107. 
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“ Anr. II. The members of this society agree in opinion, that no man, nor body 
of men, however constituted, and by whatever name called, have a right to take the 
life of any man asa penalty for transgression; that no one who professes to have 
the spirit of Christ, can consistently sue a man at law for redress of injuries, or thrust 
any evil-doer into prison, or fill any office in which he would come under obligation 
to execute penal enactments—or take any part in the military service—or acknow- 
ledge allegiance to any human government—or justify any man in fighting in de- 
fence of property, liberty, life, or religion; that he cannot engage in, norcountenance 
any plot or effort to revolutionize, or change, by physical violence, any government, 
however corrupt or oppressive; that he will obey ‘the powers that be,’ except in 
those cases in which they bid him violate his conscience—and then, rather than 
resist, he will meekly submit to the penalty of disobedience ; and that, while he will 
cheerfully endure all things for Christ’s sake, without cherishing even a desire to 
inflict injury upon his persecutors, yet he will be bold and uncompromising for God, 
in bearing his testimony against sin, in high places and in low places, until right- 
eousness and peace shall reign in all the earth, and there shall be none to molest or 
make afraid.” 

Soon after the doings of this convention were made public, the 
‘constituted organs of the American Peace Society’ published a 
‘Disclaimer;’ in which they declared, that the convention had 
been called by individuals acting on their own personal responsibil- 
ity; that the society did not hold themselves accountable for any 
of the doings of, or sentiments expressed by, the convention; that 
the sole object of the society, as unalterably laid down in its consti- 
tution, was the ‘Peace of Nations;’ and that the New England 
Non-Resistance Society could not be considered as one of the 
auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 

We have given this brief sketch of the progress of the Peace 
cause in our country partly becanse, as we have already observed, 
we look upon the history of moral principle, however well or how- 
ever ill understood, as the most important part of human history ; 
and partly because it is a striking exhibition of the characteristic 
spirit and tendency of our time. Every institution, every law, 
every custom, every assertion, is subjected to the ordeal of an all 
searching and uncompromising skepticism which rejects every au- 
thority but that of facts, and discredit every testimony but that of 
reason. Neither the opinion of the world, neither origin, nor age, 
nor even present and past utility, can insure permanence to any 
form of faith or practice. The great question is whether a thing 
be true and right in itself—every thing else is of secondary import- 
ance. It cannot be denied that this spirit of free inquiry has not 
only its true, but its false prophets also, whose course is marked 
by a superficial, capricious, and derogatory desire of change. But 
even the sympathy and encouragement which this thoughtless and 
reckless love of innovation occasionally meets with, may be traced 
to the solid advantages which the cause of truth and humanity has 
derived from this uncompromising search after right. Our own 
political existence as a free people is grounded upon an attempt of 
unprecedented boldness in rejecting every historical, and fictitious 
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basis of government, and reducing it to first principles—even to the 
eternal principles of perfect justice. However inconsistent we may 
be in many points of practice when judged by the perfect law of 
liberty and equality as laid down in our Declaratiun of Independ- 
ence, who would not prefer to be condemned by this, rather than 
be justified by a lower standard? We do not share any of the con- 
servative fears of many of our centemporaries, either for our reli- 
gious or political principles. We see in the skepticism of the age 
a striving after a deeper foundation for the highest faith. Instead 
of crying it down as ultraism, radicalism, infidelity, or fanaticism, 
we honor even its aberrations. We are ready to treat with respect, 
and meet with no other weapons than straightforward argument, 
any attack upon existing opinions and institutions, however just 
and beneficial we may think them, if our antagonists do but appeal 
to our reason, and not to our faith in the infallibility of the new 
doctrine, or our patience to bear supercilious dogmatism. 

Entertaining these views we are not willing to join in the hue 
and cry which has been raised in almost every newspaper we have 
met with, against the principles contained in the Declaration of Sen- 
timents, and the constitution of this New England Non-Resistance 
Society. Principles which are essentially the same as those enter- 
tained by the Society of Friends, have a right at least to be heard, 
and not to be condemned without benefit of reason. It is true, they 
attack that which every human government considers as the indis- 
pensable condition of its existence. But it should never be forgot- 
ten that the allegiance of republicans to their government rests not 
so much on the fact of its existence, and its power to enforce obe- 
dience, but mainly on the conviction of its being founded in justice. 
There is great danger in our country lest the moral foundation of 
our institutions be overlooked, partly on account of the unexampled 
prosperity to which they have given rise, and which now tempts us 
to forget the cause in the effects; and partly on account of our 
political inconsistencies which, so far as they are suffered to exist, 
degrade our government to the level of those which have no other 
support than brute force. It is on this account that we welcome 
this Peace controversy, and every other discussion which must in- 
duce our citizens to reflect upon the essential moral elements of our 
government. 

The authors of the New England Non-Resistance Society have ren- 
dered an important service to the cause of Peace inasmuch as they 
have attempted to reduce it to first principles. The object of these 
associated efforts is the establishment of Peace. What then is 
Peace? According to the practical definition contained in the con- 
stitution of the American Peace Society, peace is the absence of 
war; and therefore the establishment of peace identical with the 
abolition of war. And what is War? It is a state of discord 
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between nations in which each thinks itself authorized to use 
against the other any violent measures that may promote the object 
it contends for. Now, if all war be sinful, being contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel, what is it that constitutes its sinfulness? 
Evidently the resort to violent measures, the taking of human life, 
the destruction of property, and the infliction of other innumerable 
evils. If then war be sinful in all cases, and the use of violence 
constitutes the essence and essential immorality of war, the same 
principle must condemn the same means in every other case; it 
makes its sinful in the individual to take the life of an enemy, or 
use physical force, even in self-defence; and equally sinful in the 
government to inflict not only capital punishments but punishments 
of any kind, or to resort to coercive measures of any description. 
Hence the duty of every Christian not only to abstain entirely from 
the use of force against human beings, (absolute non-resistance, ) 
but of refusing allegiance to any human government, inasmuch as 
being constituted to enforce its commands it is founded in sin. 

We do not see how any man adopting the premises laid down by 
the American Peace Society, viz: that all war is contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel, can arrive at any other results than those 
maintained by the New England Non-Resistance Society. We 
have no fault to find, then, with the logic of the Non-Resistance 
Society. 

We will now briefly examine its premises, to see whether there 
be indeed no case in which war, or in general the use of force 
against human beings, be consistent with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and the principles of morality. 

Both parties in this controversy, the advocates and the opponents 
of the non-resistance principle, refer to numerous scriptural autho- 
rities to sustain their respective views; and it must be confessed 
that the former are indeed able to assemble a sufficiently imposing 
array of texts, to diminish the surprise at first naturally entertained, 
that notions so radically at variance with every theory of human 
society that has ever been attempted to be applied to practice, could 
find any considerable number of intelligent partisans. For exam- 
ple, they cite the frequent repetition in the New Testament, of the 
precept, “Do not kill;’’—the sublime prophecy concerning ‘the 
last days,’ that ‘ people shall beat their swords into plough-shares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation: neither shall they learn war any more; ’’—the 
various annunciations of peace connected with the advent of the 
Messiah, the ‘* Prince of Peace ;”—the example of non-resistance, 
even unto death, contained in the closing scenes of his own history 
upon earth ;—his rebuke of the disciple who drew his sword and 
wounded the servant of the High Priest;—his answer to Pilate, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this 
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world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
tu the Jews ;”’—the injunctions “* Let none render evil for evil,’’ 
but rather “ overeome evil with good ;” and * Resist not evil, but 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also,’’—with others of similar import which it would be out of place 
here to enumerate. 

There is, we confess, something grand in this idea of abstinence 
from the use of force as an element of human society; and of a 
patient and abiding faith in the good principles of human nature 
alone, as being capable of working outa better and happier result 
of social well-being, by the moral influences of Truth and Love, 
than can ever be produced by the action of the element of coercive 
force on its bad principles. The idea is, we repeat, a sublime one, 
however flippantly the superficial thinker may proneunce it ridi- 
culous. And indeed the element of force has been so sadly per- 
verted and abused to the worst of purposes, in all human societies 
that have ever existed, and so deep and pervading has been the 
moral as well as physical mischief growing out of its abuse, that it 
is not surprising that the minds of men, by long dwelling on this 
single idea, should carry it beyond the proper limits, within which 
every truth is regulated by its relations with all other truths, into 
the fanaticism of maintaining that all force is to be abjured, as 
essentially and eternally evil and the parent of evil. It is one of 
those prophetic presentiments of a higher and better state of being 
of which human nature, even in its present condition, is capable, 
from the elements of good which lie at the heart of its constitution. 
it is even somewhat akin to the demoeratic spirit of the age, being 
a difference of degree rather than of kind, in its confidence in 
human nature, and in the principle of perfect Liberty, as a better 
principle than that of strong Law. We have no doubt thata great 
many of the existing restraints upon the treedom of private action, 
in the forms of prohibitions and punishments, which are intended to 
force men to be good and happy, are in truth pernicious in their 
vperation, doing more harm in one way than they do good in 
another. But still this doetrine of non-resistance, or the utter and 
total repudiation of force, is an ultraism in the opposite direction, 
entirely inconsistent with the actual imperfection of human nature, 
which would probably be still more mischievous in its practical 
operation, supposing the possibility of its ever being seriously 
applied to practice by any community of men. 

Without going elaborately into an analysis of the scriptural argu- 
ments adduced in its favor, of which the leading passages are above 
referred to, it will be sufficient—for the purpose of satisfying those 
minds which would rest the solution of the question on that ground 
alone—to remark, that an enlightened criticism, viewing the mean- 
ing of these and similar passages in the light of the general princi- 
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ples both of Christianity and of human nature, and in comparison 
with other passages of a different import and bearing, can find ia 
them no support for the extravagant ultraism into which this new- 
light school of non-resistance would push the Peace principle, the 
spirit of which is in truth trausparent throughowt every par. of tre 
Christian Scripture. On the contrary the language, and on more than 
one occasion the personal example, of the Founder of our religion 
himself, directly or impliedly sanction the use ef force for the 
maintenance of right, and even for the punishment of wrong. 
And if the ultimate tendency of the reform which he introduced is 
to such a state of things, of absolute and universal Peace, it isa 
result to be brought about only by the operation of the great moral 
principles of his reform, to remove the causes which, so long as 
they exist, in human injustice and sin, render the moderate use of 
coercive force not only justifiable, but indispensable to the cohesion 
of human society. 

We may safely then assume it as proved, that this non-resistance 
theory is net borne out by the Christian Scriptures, neither by 
special precepts, nor by the authority of example; although un- 
doubtedly they do condemn the use of physical force against right- 
ful authority, or for the promotion of truth and counteraction of 
error of opinion, and generally enjoin a pacific, conciliatory and 
benevolent spirit. 

We will now examine the philosophy and practical fitness of this 
doctrine as set forth by its most intelligent advocates. It is this. 
Man being endowed with a rational and moral nature, all men might 
and ought to be guided in their conduct by a sense of duty, and 
sentiment of kindness. All means, therefore, which, setting aside 
man’s higher nature, are intended to ferce them to do right, are 
essentially wrong. Now, war and the use of force for settling diffi- 
culties among men, will never be abolished unless some men resolute- 
ly begin with taking the ground of never resorting to these means 
under any circumstances. If it be understood that no force will be 
used even in defence of right—if war, with all the preparations for 
war, as well as chains and prisons, be abolished—much greater exer- 
tions will be made to induce men by moral means, by education, pub- 
lic opinion, argument, and persuasion, to respect the rights of their 
fellow-men. Still suppose that, notwithstanding these moral efforts, 
there should be some men who are not restrained by the mere con- 
sideration of the injustice of an act. Even among these, few would 
Le found mean enough to inflict injustice upon one who is resolved 
to bear it without resistance. ‘Thus, in the rebellion towards the 
close of the last century, the lives of the Quakers were spared ; and 
in the settlement of Pennsylvania, the peace policy of its founder 
prevented aii hostility on the part of the natives. Hence the princi- 
ple of non-resistance is generally the safest, as well as the best, 
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eourse. But even if there be any human being so hardened and 
so mean as to inflict an injury upon an unresisting fellow-being, 
the voluntary martyrdom of the innocent is the highest glory at- 
tainable by man, as well as the surest way to establish the truth for 
which he suffers, and to effeet even the conversion of his persecu- 
tors. It is thus that Christianity has triumphed so far, and will 
triumph at last completely over all its enemies. 

This mode of reasoning rests on two distinct grounds— expe- 
diency and principle. The first of these relates to the personal 
safety of the individual who embraces the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance, and the probability of suecess in his pursuits. The other 
question concerns the morality of the two principles, of total ab- 
stinence from physical force, and a partial use of it. 

With regard to the alleged safety of the practice of non-resist- 
ance there can be no doubt, that distrust is very often the chief 
eause of danger, and faith the best security. The moral import- 
ance of the principle of faith in education is generally acknow- 
ledged ; but it is the peculiar merit of the friends of Peace to have 
brought forward many glorious instances of reckless crime disarm- 
ed by defenceless faith, They have shown that even when ihe 
character of a man is formed, and his habits are fixed, after he has 
thrown off all allegiance to virtue, and put on the whole armour of 
erime, still he is not proof against the arrows of kindness; he feels 
constrained to revere virtue in others even when this reverence is 
necessarily coupled with self-contempt. But on the other hand, the 
force of facts constrains us to admit, that in many cases the most de- 
voted heroic faith has proved inadequate to overcome the determ- 
ined wickedness or hopeless delusion of men. Thus the early 
converts to Christianity, according to the testimony of the fathers 
of the church, generally refused to fight, on the ground that they 
were Christians. Yet they, as well as the author of their faith, 
were accounted as ‘sheep for the slaughter.’ It is not consistent 
with facts, then, that the non-resistance faith is always a safe and 
expedient doctrine. Those whose conduct is conformed to the be- 
lief that men are creatures of circumstances, are generally safe; 
but those who act upon the principle that circumstances are, or 
ought to be, the creatures of men, who dare to have an opinion, @ 
conscience of their own, whether the world be with or against 
them, they live a life of constant danger. In the height of suc- 
cess they must be prepared to hear the cries of Crucify! Crucify ! 
even before the last echoes of Hosanna! have died away. 

This question, whether one mode of conduct be less dangerous 
than another,—whether it be probable that the man who has struck 
one blow to destroy my life, and having missed by accident, aims 
another, will forbear upon seeing my determination rather to die 
than to resist. or only upon finding me both able and resolve:l to 
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take his own life in case he should endanger mine,—this question 
depends on a calm and discriminating consideration of the circum- 
stances of the case. The theory of implicit faith in man’s better 
nature has been refuted by the whole history of martyrdom; the 
opposite theory of distrust has been disproved by many instances 
of determined criminals, and even madmen, overcome by non-re- 
sistance, made irresistible to them, by the power of faith and love. 
The safety of either of these antagonist principles cannot be de- 
termined by general rules, but the nature of the case must be the 
practical guide for individuals and nations. ‘* What king, going to 
make war against another king, sitteth not down first, and con- 
sulteth whether he be able, with ten thousand, to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand?” But it is not only 
numbers, but natural advantages, and above all the encouraging 
and inspiring influence of a good cause, which are to be taken into ac- 
count. It was by partly accommodating themselves to existing 
circumstances, and partly by forcing circumstances into the service 
of their determined will, that the ancient Greeks resisted the count- 
less hosts of the great king, and that in more recent times the 
Netherlanders, the Provinces of North America, and the modern 
Greeks, established their independence. 

With regard to the chances of war a computation has recently 
been made, with a view to ascertain in how many wars recorded in 
history right has prevailed over wrong. It is supposed that the 
number of cases in which the good cause has been victorious, and 
of those in which it has been defeated, is about the same. The use- 
fulness of war as a remedy against injustice has been inferred from 
that cumputation. But this conclusion does not seem to be borne 
out by the facts adduced. The fact that justice does not always 
prevail in contest only proves that the goodness ef the cause is not 
of itself sufficient to secure to its defenders the victory. The be- 
lief in an immediate interposition of Providence, which instituted 
ordeals, has long been given up as a superstition. Hence, he who 
maintains the justice of resistance against oppression, agrees with 
the advocate of non-resistance in condemning any attempt at insur- 
rection made without reasonable prospect of success—unless the 
tyranny be so atrocious and degrading that the most hopeless 
struggle is preferable to brutalizing submission. 

But while it is true on the one hand that justice, without the 
means of carrying it into effect, without forecast, activity and de- 
cision, does not insure success, it is equally true that of all the 
favorable auspices under which a man may go forth to mortal strife, 
there is none so propitious and sure as the consciousness of a good 
cause. We remember to have seen in Germany in the hands of 
one of the bravest of the brave who distinguisied themselves in 
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the war of German Independence in 1813, an old sword that bore 
this simple inscription: 
“Ein gut Gewissen in Sachen 
Einen beherzt und froh thut machen.” 
That is, 
“A conscience good in what we do 
Doth make one brave and cheerful too.” 

The cheerful courage inspired by the justice of the cause we 
contend for, differs essentially not only from that which seems to 
be the effect of a vigorous physical constitution, but that also 
which springs from the intoxicating influence of ambition, or any 
other selfish passion. The courage of ambition has helped indi- 
viduals to make themselves the masters of their fellow-men; the 
courage of conscience has stirred up nations to shake off the de- 
grading habits of servitude, and reénact their abrogated humanity. 
A single instance like that of the founders of the Swiss Confeder- 
acy, pleading their chartered rights as independent members of the 
German Empire, exhausting all their means of entreaty and pro- 
testation against the ambitious rapacity of the Dukes of Austria, 
despised by her warlike nobility, until at last, grasping the wea- 
pons of despair, they rose against their oppressors, and the shep- 
herd’s sling once more prevailed against the giant’s coat of mail and 
helmet of brass—this single instance of the only free community 
in monarchical Europe formed and self-sustained by dint of resist- 
ance against tvranny, is suflicient to prove the expediency of war 
as a last resort of oppressed justice. This and other examples of 
successful resistance rise in importance when we consider that the 
history of man does not exhibit more than one instance of a people 
recovering any considerable portion of their natural rights by frec 
concession. 

Whether he who vindicates the cause of right on the battle field, 
or he who simply delivers his testimony to the truth and seals it 
with his blood, be the greater hero, this is a question which has 
drawn forth different answers. The charm of military eminence, 
and its vast practical effects, have for a long time so dazzled the 
imagination, and corrupted the judgment, of men, that they have 
been disposed to overlook the object, in pursuit of which, and the 
steps whereby, a Cxsar and a Napoleon rose to greatness. The 
friends of Peace have exposed this false judgment, and have shown 
that military prowess may exist with, and may sometimes be traced 
to, moral cowardice. But the honest zeal to disabuse mankind of 
so dangerous a prejudice has carried some so far as to deny the 
existence of military virtue. Some have denounced all military 
heroism, that of the deliverers as well as that of the enslavers of 
men, as “wholesale murder.” To us the true characteristics of 
moral heroism seem to be these three: an honest conviction of 
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duty, however correct, or however mistaken; an exalted effort ot 
will; and the spirit of self-sacrifice. It is the possession of these 
qualities which makes us look upon a Washington as a moral as 
well as a military hero. What instance of unresisting martyrdom 
is there that supasses in moral glory the deed of Winkelried, who 
made a breach in the fearful wall of armed spearsmen, the prime 
of Austria’s chvalry, that baffled the boldest attacks of the naked 
bravery of his countrymen, by grasping a large number of hostile 
lances and thrusting them firmly into his own bosom, so that they 
could not be withdrawn before the Swiss host rushed over his 
body into the midst of the invincible square doomed to become the 
mausoleum of Arnold Winkelried? 

When we compare this and many other instances of warlike 
philanthropy with the highest and purest examples of unresisting 
martyrdom, we feel unwilling to admit any invidious distinction that 
would ascribe either to the one or the other a higher degree of 
merit or virtue. There seems to be something in the peculiar 
physical and moral constitution of benevolent individuals, or in 
the different influences under which their characters have been 
furmed, that fits and disposes each one more especially either for 
active or for suffering philanthropy. There are individuals, we 
know, whose voice and strength failed them when called upon to 
make a public declaration of their sentiments by word or action, 
though all the terrors of this world could not force from them a 
denial of a single article of their creed; and there are others who 
rejoice in a public, but shrink from a more private, exhibition of 
fidelity to principle. ‘The crown of martyrdom belongs to him 
who is ready both to act and to suffer, as the fulfilment of his moral 
mission may require the one or the other; and humanity will own 
her votaries, and accept their sacrifice, and not allow those to go 
down to an unhonored grave who fall in her service, whether 
grasping the sword, or clasping the crucifix. 

Still it may be said with good reason, that although candid and 
enlightened men will judge the character of individuals by the 
standard of their own professed principles, the fact that there are 
conscientious soldiers does not establish the morality of their pro- 
fession. The taking of human life, and generally the use of force 
against beings who are fitted and destined to govern themselves by 
principles of justice and kindness, is inflicting evil, and therefore 
wrong, unless it be proved to be necessary to prevent greater evil. 
Punishment and war can be vindicated only on the ground on which 
the amputation of a limb. or the use of a dangerous medicine to 
save the life of the patient, is justifiable. What, then, is the prin- 
ciple of justice, if there be one, that authorizes and regulates the 
use of force? 

It is evident that no human being can attain to that degree of 
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perfection and happiness in this world, which his own nature points 
out as his destiny, unless he be free to use his faculties, and the 
various means of improvement and enjoyment which the Creator 
has placed within his reach. Every man, in virtue of his being a 
man, claims the widest sphere of independent existence and action 
which a human being can possess, consistently with the equal inde- 
pendence of every other. It is this equal sphere of freedom which 
we call his right. It includes personal and social rights, as well 
as rights of property. The duty to respect the rights of all, and 
the injustice of every infringement, are obvious. Hence the duty 
to vindicate the just claims of all from injustice, by adequate 
means, even if these means should be painful to the offender, pro- 
vided they do not inflict upon him any more evil than is necessary 
for the purpose of securing the rights of others, which he has vio- 
lated. He who knowingly violates the right of others shows that 
so far he is governed, not by his moral, but by his animal, nature. 
He so far justifies those whom he has injured, iu treating him on the 
supposition that argument and persuasion are less likely to keep 
him within the bounds of justice, than the application of physical 
evil sufficient to check his criminal propensity. For though a man 
cannot by force be made to respect the rights of others, he can 
by force be made to abstain from violating them. That supposi- 
tion does not deny the possibility, however improbable, that a man 
who has shown, by his act, that the mere consideration of its injus 

tice is not sufficient to restrain him, may be converted by the 
unmerited forgiveness of the offended. This possibility is acknow- 


ledged and implied in the tact, that the use of force in defence of 
right is a matter of right, but not necessarily a duty. It is a duty 


in general to repress injustice by the gentlest means, if they be 
sufficient; by the severest, if they be necessary. But as there is 
no external absolute standard to determine the degree of ienity or 
severity to be applied in every case, it is right, on the one hand, 
that he whose rights are violated should have the right to forego 
any or every means of redress and defence, in as much as he has 
to bear the consequences of his forbearance. But, on the other 
hand, it would be wrong to deprive the injured person of those 
physical means which, from the nature of the offence, are more 
likely to maintain or restore his rights than the use of persuasion, 
the efficiency of which has been rendered improbable by the very 
act of the offender. And it is the duty of all who are interested in 
the maintenance of justice, to afford to every one who is not willing 
to suffer injustice that supply of physical force which, according to 
their deliberate judgment, is required to counteract the criminal] 
motive evinced by the act. Fwven in the case of a person who is 
resolved rather to die than defend himself, the fact that he possesses 
in himself, or in the community, adequate means to repel force by 
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force, does much to enhance the glory and moral power of his 
martyrdom. 

The general principle, then, which authorizes and regulates the 
use of physical force, may be thus stated. Coercion should be 
used so far, and only so far, as it is necessary to check the criminal 
propensity of those who are not restrained, by considerations of 
justice, from infringing the rights of others. ‘This principle limits 
the use of force to the protection of the rights of all; and it is of 
the utmost consequence to hold fast the distinction between this 
and every other object, however desirable and laudable. 

Thus it is highly important to individuals, and to society, that 
all superstition and bigotry should be eradicated, and that true reli- 
gion should be planted everywhere. But we have no right to pro- 
mote religion by force, either directly by imprisonment and war, 
or by connecting with the profession of a certain creed any civil or 
political disabilities. The most thorough conviction, based on the 
clearest evidences, that our faith alone is true and conducive to 
the welfare, temporal and eternal, of mankind, does not justify the 
use of any means but such as are included in the exercise of our 
common rights. My personal and social rights authorize me to 
use my own faculties for the purpose of enlightening and convert- 
ing all who are disposed to hear me; and I have a right to use my 
property for erecting churches, and supporting preachers and mis- 
sionaries. This is the extent of my rights of conscience, my reli- 
givus liberty, which, as it allows to every one an equal range of 
religious action, every one has a right to defend and secure from 
eucroachment. 

The principle that regulates the use of force, as above stated, 
justifies its employment only so far as it is necessary and sufficient 
to overcome the criminal propensity that is not restrained by a 
sense of justice. The restriction of physical power to cases of 
necessity implies the duty of individuals and of society, before re- 
sorting to force, to use every means that may render that resort 
unnecessary. Hence the individual who is attacked by others, 
under circumstances in which he cannot apply to the constituted 
officers of the law, is bound first to remonstrate with the aggressor, 
then to threaten, and only when remonstrance and threatening 
prove fruitless, to employ force—unless the conduct of the aggres- 
sor should be such as to leave him no time but for immediate resist- 
ance. In both cases he is justified in using such forcible measures 
as are sufficient, and no more than are necessary, for the security 
of his rights. For the same reason, where the aid of the law is 
available, the individual must apply to its responsible administra- 
tors, instead of resorting to single-handed violence, or of raising a 
mob. It is for the purpose of removing or diminishing the neces- 
sity of coercive measures that laws are made, which are or ought 
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to be nothing else than declarations of right, calculated by their 
justice to inspire respect and obedience. Courts of justice are 
established fora peaceable, impartial settlement of contested claims. 
To secure the compliance of those whom the respect for equal 
Jaws and impartial tribunals is not sufficient to restrain, punish- 
ments are threatened; and only when the fear of them is not suffi- 
cient to repress the criminal desire, the actual infliction is resorted 
to for effecting this purpose. ‘The same principle applies to nations. 

Both with regard to war and to punishments, the principle which 
authorizes force, only so far as it is necessary to secure invaded 
rights, forbids all useless violence and all cruelty. Hence the 
great importance of the difficult science of adapting the modes and 
degrees of punishments to the nature and degree of guilt evinced 


by the crime, for the purpose of securing the rights of all. The 
manner and the degree of punishment should answer both the im- 


mediate object of depriving the criminal of the power, and the 
more remote end of checking the criminal propensity, and reform- 
ing the character of the offender. It is when weighed in this scale, 
that capital punishments are found unjustifiable ; for they are not 
absolutely necessary to secure society from a repetition of the same 
crime, and not calculated to reform the criminal; and no human 
being can be so utterly depraved as to render all attempt at reform- 
ation hopeless. The barbarous maxim that blood should be shed 
merely because blood has been shed, is growing obsolete; and the 
vindication of any punishment, on the ground of its serving as a 
terrifying example, is unsatisfactory, in as much as terror may be 
the effect of unjust as well as just punishments. The terrifying cha- 
racter of the punishment does not make it just ; otherwise the code 
of Draco would be the most perfect work of penal legislation. If 
we add to these considerations, which may be summed up in the 
simple maxim, not to give unnecessary pain, that of the uncer- 
tainty of all human evidence, so justly urged by the author of the 
Penal Code of Louisiana, in opposition to capital punishments, 
we are satisfied that the taking of human life, though it may be 
necessary as a last resort of individual or national self-defence, is 
unjustifiable as a punishment, which, in order to be just, must bear 
the character of corrective discipline. 

The same reasoning applies to war, and all preparations for war. 
Every war, to be just, must possess these three attributes: it must 
have justice for its object; it must be resorted to only when all 
peaceable means of redress prove of no avail; and it must inflict 
no injury beyond what is necessary for the redress of wrong. Of 
the last of these requisites we have already spoken, as implied in 
the general principle, that the infliction of evil beyond what is 
necessary to repress the criminal propensity of the evil-doer, is 
crime. Even in war, the principle of peace should be acted upon 
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as far as possible. It should prevent the violation of the personal 
rights and private property of the inhabitants of a hostile country, 
as well as enjoin humanity toward prisoners. 

With regard to the first of the above-mentioned requisites of a 
just war, we have already remarked, that resort to arms for any 
purpose but the protection of human rights, is unjust; though 
authorized by the legitimate sovereign, it is a conspiracy for rob- 
bery and murder, whether it be undertaken to satisfy the ambition 
or gratify the whim of a despot, or to uphold the balance of power 
amoug nations, or to establish universal peace, or to promote the 
interests of the cross or the crescent. 

But when the rights of man, on the safety of which the destinies 
of mankind on earth depend, are vivlated though it be in the per- 
son of asingle individual, or by the infringement of a single right— 
that single individual becomes the representative of mankind, and 
this single right is identified with universal justice. It is guarded 
by the armed providence of the law, and insured by the collected 
moral and physical power of the community. It is not the injury 
done but the injustice of the act which constitutes the right and the 
duty of war. Whether it be the Great King demanding ‘earth 
and water,’ or a mother country laying an unconstitutional impost 
upon tea—the demand is wrong, and resistance right; and when 
all peaceable means of opposition are exhausted, war becomes a 
duty. 

The justice of the war does not depend on its being either offen- 
sive, or defensive,—if these words relate merely to the fact that one 
or the other of the contending parties was the first to commence 
aciual hostilities. The question is simply who is the oppressor, 
and who the oppressed. He who disregards the rights of his fel- 
low man, virtually commences hostilities, and he whom he has 
wronged, is acting in a moral point of view on the defensive, 
though he should be the first to take the sword. Hence the asser- 
tion, that all offensive war is wrong, and defensive war alone is 
justifiable, is correct only when it is understood as relating not to 
the mere fact of one having been the first or the last to take up 
arms, but to the aggression or defence of right. 

But war in order to be just must not only have justice for its 
object, but it must not be resorted to until all peaceable means of 
redress have been tried invain. ‘This principle applies, as we have 
shown, to the use of physical force in general. The freer the 
government, the more manifold and powerful are the inducements 
to abstain from a violation of right, which makes the resort to force 
necessary. The general information of the people with regard to 
the rights and duties of all, the participation of all the citizens in 
the deliberation and enactment of the law ; its promuigation in the 
manner best calculaled to make it familiar to all; then the institu- 
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tion of impartial popular tribunals to decide upon every case of 
contention arising under the law; still more the secure enjoyment 
of all the advantages which the law insures to every one who obeys 
it; and the powerful influence of public opinion strengthening the 
principles of honesty in individuals; and where such principles are 
wanting, the fear of just punishments contained in the law—all 
there are so many appeals to every individual to abstain from acts 
which must bring down upon him the sword of the law. And thus 
between nations, the more their mutual intercourse is unfettered 
and unrestricted, making each country interested in the welfare of 
every other by a constant interchange of productions, so much the 
stronger the inducements to settle any existing differences by arbi- 
tration and compromise, rather than war. It is not until all appeals 
to self-interest and conscience, al] attempts at an amicable adjust- 
ment of difficulties, have proved fruitless, that resort to the last 
means of redress may be justified. 

How long and how far an injured nation may forbear, magnani- 
mously enduring wrong rather than have recourse to the fearful 
remedy of war, and extend the hand of peace before exchanging 
the olive branch for the sword—is a question which must depend 
on the nature and circumstances of the case. Arbitration is one 
of the means of amicable adjustment resorted to, particularly of 
late, with signal success. ‘There are indeed questions, such as in- 
volve independence and sovereignty, which no nation can leave to 
be decided by arbitration. But with regard to those which come 
under the head of ‘ questions of national profit or honor,’* there 
does not seem to be any good reason for governments to refuse the 
decision by an umpire. It is in most cases not a due sense of the 
rights of property and national honor, but rather the reckless pas- 
sion of aggrandizement, and the sensitiveness of the duellist, which 
make governments willing to lavish the blood and treasure of na- 
tions rather than ccmpromise a doubtful pecuniary claim, or simply 
to explain what could be easily settled by frank and honorable ex- 
planation. 

The efforts of the Peace Societies, therefore, for the purpose of 
inducing governments to adjust their disputes about matters of 
profit and honor by arbitration, are founded upon just principles, 
and deserving of universal sympathy and co-operation. 

Another more permanent measure of universal pacification has 
been proposed by philanthropists, and recently brought before the 
Federal Legislature. It is a ‘Congress of Nations,’ consisting of 
delegates from all the states of the civilized world for the purpose 
of composing a code of international Jaw; and a ‘High Court’ 





* Report of the Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature on the subject of 
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commissioned to decide all disputes between nations according to 
that law. "These decisions, however, as well as the code, are to be 
invested with no other than an advisory power. 

The establishment of a Congress and High Court of Nations is 
certainly a sublime conception; and we do not see any good rea- 
sons for considering it an impracticable scheme. But in order to 
make it a beneficent institution, the true object for which laws are 
made, and legislatures and courts of judicature are appointed, 
should not be lost sight of. Laws are just and morally binding, only 
inasmuch as they are declarations of the rights of all. It is for the 
purpose of securing to each human being the greatest freedom con- 
sistent with equality, that laws are made, legislators, judges, and 
magistrates appointed. All governments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed; and this power is delegated to 
them for no other purpose than to secure the inalienable rights with 
which the Creator has endowed all men; and whenever they as- 
sume any other power, it is one of the inalienable rights and duties 
of their constituents to take it from them. This is the doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence, and to secure these blessings of 
liberty to themselves and their descendants, the Constitution of 
the United States was framed by the founders of this Republic. 
Whatever partial inconsistencies may be imputed to us in our 
attempts at carrying these principles into effect, still these are the 
principles which “ We, the People of these United States, ’’ have 
acknowledged as just in themselves, and to the support of which 
we stand pledged before the political world. 

In conformity with this our political creed, our Federal Govern- 
ment, in its intercourse with foreign powers, has been guided by 
the principle, that treaties for the protection of commerce and the 
private rights of the citizens of our own and other countries, be 
formed with those who actually possess the sovereign power in 
any country,—so as to recognise only the fact, without acknow- 
ledging the justice of the title by which the power is held. In 
forming treaties with the Ottoman Porte, or with the Autocrat of 
all the Russias, it is evident that we are not negotiating with those 
who according to our political creed are the only rightful sovereigns 
of those countries; we are not treating with the Turkish and Rus- 
sian nations, but simply with those, whoever they be, who have the 
power to protect the private rights of our citizens in those parts of 
the world. 

Now, it would be inconsistent with our own political principles, 
as well as the most obvious facts, were our government to acknow- 
ledge an assembly composed almost entirely of delegates of the 
monarchs of Europe, asa ‘Congress and High Court of Nations.” 
it is unreasonable to expect that in their decisions and regulations 
they would be guided by any other maxims than those which are 
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maintained by their constituents—that is, the maxims of the Holy 
Alliance, which was formed expressly for the purpose of establish- 
ing peace and the principles of Christianity in Europe. These 
considerations derive additional strength from the state of public 
opinion in Europe, in consequence of which any war that should 
arise, from whatever cause, according to Canning’s prediction, is 
likely to become a war of principle—turning upon the very prin- 
ciple which forms the essential difference between this and the 
other governments of the world. 

It is said, that this central legislature and tribunal are not to 
have any other than an advisory power, so that the efficacy of their 
regulations and decisions must rely entirely on their wisdom and 
equity. But as long as the greatest portion of their constituents 
hold a power not derived from the people, and therefore dependent 
on a large standing army, it may be easily foreseen, that if the 
party in whose favor the High Court decides, have the requisite 
power, it will be employed for the execution of the sentence. 
Henee the circumstance that the court possesses no armed force, 
does not remove the objeetions to such a central institution, con- 
sisting of delegates of so many absolute monarchs, together with 
those of one or two republics,—added, as it were, by way of excep- 
tion, to strengthen the general rule. 

These objections do not apply to the settlement of differences by 
arbitration, as it is easy in each instance to find some third power 
which, with regard to the case in question, may be considered as 
disposed to decide with a degree of impartiality which can not be 
expected beforehand in all cases to belong to a central eourt eman- 
ating from such heterogeneous elements. Atthe same time it is 
unguestionably desirable that certain doubtful points of international} 
law, with regard to which the opinions of some of the most cele- 
brated writers on this subject disagree, and the deeision of which is 
in no way affected by the essential difference in the political consti- 
tutions of different countries, might be settled by special treaties 
between those most interested in these questions. 

A Congress and High Court of Nations must be considered as a 
truly cosmopolitan and philanthropic institution, if it be founded on 
a republican constituency. Itis fitted to promote the highest in- 
terests of humanity, if its members are the responsible delegates 
and representatives of free communities, which consider all laws, 
both national and international, as binding upon themselves, only 
in as much as they are intended to make known and secure toevery 
human being the greatest possible liberty consistent with equality ; 
and recognize no power. whether legislative, or judicial, or execu- 
tive, as rightfully constituted, but inasmuch as it is derived from 
and responsible to the people. The true way then to realize this 
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sublime idea of a central board of international legislation and ju- 
dicature, is to republicanize the world. 

Let the principle of self-government be acknowledged as the only 
rightful form of government in every nation, and the chief source 
of all international discord is dried up. What rational, nay, what 
selfish interest is there to be gratified by war and conquest, if it be 
understood that the conquered province is to govern itself, and to 
tax itself for the sole purpose of supporting its own government? 
In as much as the fundamental law of a state is truly republican, 
all its means and energies are directed not to its aggrandizement as 
a state, but to the protection of the rights of the individuals who 
conipose it. If this were the condition of every state, it is evident 
that the civil institutions which are sufficient to secure the rights 
of the native would protect also those of the foreigner in his inter- 
course with the native. For although it is not to be presumed that 
men, being liable to err, and to be tempted by selfish motives, will 
ever cease to quarrel about their rights; yet if these rights, as ac- 
knowledged by law, are essentially the same all over the world, 
and if the power of each state have no other object than to secure 
them, what could induce the majority of any nation, in the enjoy- 
ment of the inestimable blessings of a free intercourse with all 

sankind, to go to war with another nation? Surely it is a true 
saying, expressive both of the main cause of war and the mode of 
removing it, that ‘war is a game which, if nations were wise, 
kings would not play at.’ 

As soon, then, as the nations of the earth, or the greater portion 
of them, shall be sufficiently civilized and humanized, to recognize 
the protection of the individual rights of men as the only legitimate 
object of government, it will be safe and right for them to abolish 
war, and all preparations for war. It is thus, and thus alone, that 
the great prophecy can be fulfilled, that ‘nation shall not lift np 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ 

Rulers who do not derive their power from, and do not hold 
themselves responsible to, the people, cannot disband their armies ; 
and as long as there are such rulers, powerful enough to disturb the 
peace of nations which are governed by principles opposed and 
dangerous to their political existence, it would be a suicidal mea- 
sure ina free nation to lay down its weapons, trusting to the jus- 
tice of armed despots. No true and intelligent friend of Peace, no 
one who is able to distinguish between the peace founded on free- 
dom, and the peace of universal despotism, can advise a free nation 
to wrest the sword from the hand of the Cherubim guarding the 
entrance to the Eden of Liberty. 

We have endeavoured to investigate the subject of Peace and 
War, and the attempts of the Peace Societies in our country, im- 
partiall:: and thoroughly. We have found that war, and the use of 
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force, are justifiable so far as they are necessary for the security 
of the rights of all. We have shown that, within these bounds, war, 
and the use of force are not contrary, but conformable to the spirit, 
the precepts, and the example, of the great Founder of our religion ; 
but that Christianity aims at abolishing war by removing its causes. 
As we feel sure that these views are entertained by a very large 
number of true friends of Peace, we would suggest to the Peace 
Societies an alteration in their present constitution, with a view to 
secure the codperation of those who now feel themselves excluded 
by the manner in which their objectis stated. Instead of asserting 
that “‘all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel”’—we should 
prefer a simple declaration of their purpose to carry into effect the 
object of Christianity, to establish ‘ peace on earth and good will to- 
wards men’, by inducing all men to respect the rights of all; and 
especially by urging upon nations the duty of settling any differ- 
ences arising between them, by arbitration, or other peaceful means 
of obtaining justice. 

We feel a deep interest in this Peace movement. It is one of 
the symptoms of the working of that divine principle of human 
LIBERTY which, in harmony and coéperation with the divine phi- 
losophy of the religion of Perfect Love and Truth, is yet, as we 
fervently trust, notwithstanding the fearful accumulation of evil 
and suffering with which the earth has groaned for so many thou- 
sands of years, destined to elevate and ameliorate the condition of 
humanity to a point far in advance of its present condition. Itis one 
of its fruits, fast beginning already to swell and move in the embryo. 
We are anxious to rescue it out of the hands of the fanaticism of 
its most active and zealous friends—the worst enemy of a good 
cause. We are anxious that a sound and universal public opinion 
should form itself on this subject in this country; both with refer- 
ence to the enormous mass of population which is destined in a 
comparatively brief period to overspread this continent, and to the 
moral influence, strengthening and spreading every year, which 
our example will exert upon the rest of the civilized world. The 
agitation of this question, and of the great principles, and deep 
moral elements of human nature, which it involves, will have a 
material influence on the progress of the cause of Liberty among 
the nations of Europe. Every year of peace crumbles away more 
or less the foundations of their thrones; and every clink of the 
hammer of industry, which it leaves free to play, strengthens the 
cause of the Many against that of the Few; and a few years of the 
discussion of this and similar topics, throughout the broad masses 
of the people, are alone required, to undermine the basis of their en- 
tire systems of force and fraud, of bayonet-circled palace, castle, 
and dungeon of state; and to prepare the nations for their recon- 
struction on the broad and imperishable foundations of liberty and 
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THE FAIRIES’ DIRGE., 


List to those softest notes, 
On the air flying ; 

Gently as sighs, it floats— 
Tis for the dying: 

List! for ’tis music sweet, 
Angels might borrow, 
Borne on the breezes flect— 

Last dirge of sorrow. 


‘‘ Fare thee well, sister dear 
Kind angels guard thee; 

Earth, friends, nor lover near, 
From home retard thee ! 

See, see! bright Peris come, 
Allah’s word bringing ; 

Haste thee, then! haste thee home! 
Swift thy way winging. 


‘Gone is our sister now, 
Heavenward tending ! 

Mark, with her fair cheeks’ glow 
Paleness is blending : 

Death now hath claimed his $poil, 
Fling the pall over her ; 

Bring we earth’s lightest soil, 
Gently to cover her. 


‘Bind we long braids of pearl, 
Round her brow shining, 

With those fair ringlets’ curl 
Gracefully twining ; 

Wreathe round those folded hands, 
On her breast lying, 

Brightest of flowret bands, 
Sweet odors sighing! 
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“Short be the words we say, 
O’er her grave bending ; > 
Gentle the fun’ral lay 
Upwards ascending! 
Spring flowers breathe around, 
Guards of her silent grot, 
And music of waters’ sound 
Sing ever o’er the spot!” 


STANZAS. 


I blame thee not! thou could’st not know 
The danger and the death 
That smiled within thy dewy eye, 
And hung upon thy breath ; 
Ilow every accent of thy voice, 
That thrilled upon mine ear, 
And fell like music on my heart, 
Was turned to poison there. 


I blame thee not! Nor thou deny, 
All guilty though I be, 
Within thy heart to suffer yet 
One gentle thought of me; 
That thought shall rise when envious tongues 
Shall mock me to thine ear, 
And pay me for a world of hate, 
By silence—and a tear. 


I blame thee not! The blighted years, 
The ling’ring days of pain— 
Once more ,oh, let me see thy face, 
And live them o’er again! 
Or if the danger and the death 
Still gleam within thy eye, 4 
Oh better ‘neath its flash to fall, 


Tl. an wasting thus to die! ys 
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PUBLIC CURRENCY.* 





No subject possesses a higher practical importance to every indi- 
vidual of whatever pursuit or condition, than the public measure of 
value. The security of those who have property, and the liveli- 
hood of those who have none, mainly depend upon its stability. 
Though the people may enjoy theoretic power of self-government, 
yet by surrendering the control of the actual measure of value to 
irresponsible individuals, associations, or corporations, they in fact 
enslave themselves. For whoever possesses the power of taking 
the property or means of subsistence of any portion of the com- 
munity without their consent, become in fact their absolute masters. 

The leading article of the London Quarterly Review for January 
of the present year—the great organ of the Conservative party 
which is now struggling for the political control of the British Em- 
pire—emphatically asserts that the experiment of self-government 
by the people, has totally failed in this country. When we find 
ourselves taunted before the world by the satellites of the corrupt 
aristocracy of England with the perversion of the principles of our 
form of government, it becomes the duty of every American citizen 
who is worthy of the name, to ask himself, whether any ground in 
fact exists for this reproach, which is intended to bring odium upon 
the great cause of liberty. 

At the outset of our government, a deep laid plan was devised for 
counteracting the principles of the Constitution of the United States, 
by the false and fraudulent policy by which the people, the indus- 
trious producers, of so many nations have been impoverished, and 
practically enslaved, for the purpose of gratifying the luxury, and 
of promoting the personal aggrandizement of the few, through the 
control over the property and subsistence of the people which the 
paper system gives to its managers. Our first President felt him- 
self most reluctantly obliged to sanction the charter of the first 
Bank of the United States. But the secret devices of the enemies 
of equal rights were exposed to the view of our citizens with sur- 
passing ability by Jefferson, Madison, and John Taylor, of Car- 
oline—that trio of great men, whose abilities and public services 
were of such inestimable value to the cause of Democracy, and of. 
whom Virginia has so much reason to be proud. These apostles 
of rational liberty exposed the flimsy pretexts under which the 


* Report of the Committee of Finance upon the answer of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to a resolution of the Senate of the 4th of January, 1839, requiring him to 
communicate any authentic information he may have recently received in respect to 
the modes of collecting, keeping, and disbursing public moneys in foreign countries. 
Senale Document, No. 113, third session, 25th Congress. 
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self-created aristoeraey, during the earlier stages of our Govern- 
ment, had attempted to pervert our free institutions into engines 
of personal aggrandizement, wholly inimical to the purposes for 
which they had been established. ‘The subtle machinery of the 
paper system could not be made sufficiently mysterious to eonceal 
the snares which had been contrived for the subjugation of the 
people. The Democracy appreciated the designs of the paper- 
money speculators, and the political ascendancy they had at first 
obtained quailed before the light of truth. 

Subsequently to that eventful period, the embarrassments into 
which the paper-money power sueceeded in involving the public 
finances during the war, afforded another opportunity for grasping 
the contro] of the productive industry of the country. Undera 
similar pressure of necessity which had compelled Washington to 
grant his reluctant assent to the charter of the first Bank of the 
United States, Madison was induced to sanction that of the second. 
The previous departure from the principles of the Constitution, by 
authorizing the receipt of paper currency into the public treasury, 
had so generally expelled specie from circulation, that this great 
statesman was most unwillingly compelled to bow to the circum- 
stances in which the country had beeome entangled, in order to 
carry on the Government. 

The security of property, which the operations of the paper sys- 
tem have so repeatedly and ruinously invaded, was the ground of the 
Revolutionary contest. The tax of two pence per pound upon tea 
was not a consideration in itself worthy the notice of our sagacious 
fathers. Had it been acquiesced in, not an old lady throughout the 
continent would have been compelled to forego its indulgence 
upon any possible occasion. But this tax, ludicrously insignificant 
as it was in amount, involved the whole question whether the peo- 
ple of the colonies possessed the control of their own property, or 
whether it belonged to the British Government. It was therefore 
a question of liberty or slavery. 

Currency involves the same question in a more complicated form. 
A false and fraudulent measure of value imposes burdens upon the 
community quite as substantial as, and, when carried to the extent 
it frequently has been in this country within the Jast twenty years, 
tenfold more destructive to the security of property than any sys- 
tem of direct extortion which would be tolerated among an intelli- 
gent people. An individual may protect himself from being rob- 
bed on the highway by his personal prowess—he cannot secure 
himself from plunder through the means of a false and fraudulent 
measure of value of which the use is reeognized by law, but by 
contending against all the rest of the community. Any person 
who will calmly consider the immediate effects of the simultaneous 
suspension of specie payments by the banks in 1837, and the loss 
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which was at once incurred upon the immense amount of contracts 
previously entered into, which were paid in currency depreciated 
from ten to forty per cent. in different sections of the country, wi'l 
judge whether, under the relative plentifulness and scarcity of cur- 
rency produced in the same manner, these consequences have been 
over-stated. 

Many compliments have been from time to time bestowed upon 
the patience and forbearance of the people under the sufferings 
caused by this infliction, and the measures adopted to bring it 
about. Those who profited by this gigantic fraud can well afford 
to bestow a few cheap flatteries upon their victims by way of sooth- 
ing and preparing them for the next revulsion. 

On this occasion we cannot refrain from alluding to a fact con- 
nected with the late suspension of specie payments, to which the 
attention of the public has never been sufficiently drawn, and which 
throws a flood of light upon the measures which produced it. 'The 
charter obtained by the Bank of the United States from the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, at the commmencement of 1836, contains a 
provision which every citizen of that State, excepting the few who 
were admitted into the secret, had the strongest grounds for be- 
lieving would inevitably cause the forfeiture of the charter in case 
the bank should for three months refuse to redeem its currency in 
specie. When the occasion called for its application, it was found 
that so far from affording the slightest protection for the interests 
of the community, this provision had been carefully drawn up in 
evident contemplation of the suspension which took place more 
than a year afterwards, and instead of insuring the payment of the 
currency of the bank, under the expected penalty, effectually se- 
cured the bank against the legal consequences of its violation of 
the most sacred of obligations. It was accordingly empowered to 
trample upon the rights of property with impunity for more than a 
year and an half—and its final reluctant resumption was not occa- 
siened by this penal provision, but by the overpowering force of 
public indignation. We do not propose to state the judicial deci- 
sions of the courts of Pennsylvania on this most important ques- 
tion. They are however worthy of the serious examination of le- 
gislators, whenever enactments intended to guard the community 
against frauds are under consideration. 

Among the greatest improvements which the general use of 
paper currency has introduced among us, must be reckoned the 
entire reversal of the position of borrowers and lenders. Those 
who borrow the fruits of labor by the issue of paper currency, as- 
sume the guise of actual capitalists, upon whom the industry of the 
country is made dependent for support. The fallacy of the argu- 
ments which impose upon bustling, unthinking men, and lead them 
to uphold a false and fraudulent measure of value by which they 
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are exposed to so many losses and inconveniences, would be at 
once perceived, were it not for the complexity of the operations 
performed by paper currency, which enables its inanufacturers to 
practice the grossest impositions upon the community without de 
tection. 

An amusing illustration of this recently appeared in one of 
the daily papers, drawn up in law French, which probably added 
little to the facility of perceiving the ingenuity manifested in this 
report of a case, the like of which might, within these last two or 
three years, have arisen out of numerous transactions, somewhat 
similar, on a larger scale. We give its substance because it de- 
serves to be more widely known as a familiar and striking specimen 
of the mode of reasoning upon currency, which perplexes and 
misleads so many well-meaning individuals. A person called ata 
bootseller’s shop, purchased a pair of boots at the price of seven 
dollars, and offered a bank note of fifty dollars in payment. Not 
having sufficient money on hand to refund the balance due the 
purchaser, the seller stepped into a neighbouring establishment, 
and got the fifty-dollar note exchanged for an equal amount in 
small notes. After receiving his forty-three dollars, the pur- 
chaser went away, and was not afterwards heard of. The next 
day the fifty-dollar note was ascertained to be a forgery. The 
individual who had exchanged it required the sum advanced 
upon it to be refunded, which was accordingly done by the boot- 
seller. Lamenting his loss to one of his customers, the latter 
agreed to indemnify him for a certain stipulated sum,—but it being 
found impossible for the parties to agree upon the amount of this loss, 
an action was brought upon this promise of indemnity, the boot- 
seller claiming to have Jost a hundred dollars. His first counsel 
insisted that he was entitled to the fifty dollars which he had repaid 
to his neighbour, to the forty-three dollars which he had given the 
purchaser in change, and the price of the boots, seven dollars, for 
which he was paid only by the forged note—making the hundred 
dollars which he demanded. The first counsel of the defendant, 
on the other hand, insisted that the loss was but fifty dollars, being 
the price of the boots, and the sum paid to the purchaser in change; 
while the second counsel of the defendant maintained that the 
actual loss was but seven dollars, which he undertook to prove by 
an ingenious process of reasoning, too long for our limits. The 
remaining counsel for the plaintiff contended that he had lost the 
fifty dollars refunded, and the forty-three dollars paid to the pur- 
chaser, making nincty-three dollars; the boots he admitted had 
been paid for, and he did not claim their price. The question 
proving too difficult to be readily settled by the tribunal before 
which it was depending, the opinions of the members of the bar 
present, not employed in the case, were asked. The first was of 
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opinion that the true sum lost was fifty-seven dollars, being the 
price of the boots, which he considered to be unpaid, together 
with the amount refunded by the seller to his neighbour. The 
second, that the actual loss was forty-three dollars, payment having 
been made for the boots, and the sum lost was merely the amount 
carried off by the purchaser; while the third maintained with great 
earnestness that the amount lost was, first, fifty dollars, being the 
amount of the counterfeit note ; secondly, the sum the bootseller re- 
funded to his neighbor, fifty dollars more; and lastly, the price of 
the boots, seven dollars, having never been paid for, but by the 
counterfeit note without value—making one hundred and seven 
dollars. The difficulty originally attending the decision only 
thickened under these elucidations—and the question appears to 
have been postponed.* We have met with several individuals whose 
pursuits led them to believe themselves fully acquainted with the 
subject of currency in its practical bearings, whose notions upon 
the office performed by bank notes led to quite as absurd conse- 
quences as those of some of the lawyers on this occasion. Sensi- 
tive as the established order of society has always shown itself to 
be, in all countries, in relation to paper currency, few persons, even 
of those who have attempted to enlighten the public on the subject, 
appear to have been disposed to form clear and accurate views 
upon it, and the mass of most communities have, in consequences 
been subject to the grossest impositions. 

The document which has led to these remarks upon paper cur- 
rency contains the most satisfactory and authentic account of the 
practical operation of an exclusively metallic currency, on a large 
scale, that we have ever met with. It seems that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, soon after the adjournment of the last session of 
Congress, addressed a circular letter to our consuls at the most 
important ports abroad, requesting answers to a set of queries upon 
the mode of collection, custody, and disbursement of public money 
which prevailed in their respective neighbourhoods. When the call 
upon him for this information was made by the Senate, replies ap- 
pear to have been received from the consuls at London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Paris, Hamburg, Bremen, Carthagena, Kingston, 
in Jamaica, and Havana, which fully explain the checks and facili- 
ties under which the revenues of the three great nations are collect- 
ed, which, at different periods during the last two centuries, have 


* In addition to the anonymous instances of “ members of the bar” here alluded 
to, as so completely bewildered upon any subject involving the manifuld mystifica- 
tions of paper-money, we could name an individual of deservedly distinguished 
professional character, who has long occupied a highly respectable place on the 
bench of the United States’ judiciary, whose opinion on the case here described 
was, that the loss sustained was a hundred and seven dollars. We make the allu- 
sion only in illustration of the real and important truth shadowed forth "nder the 


parable of this supposed fictitious case of the pair of boots. 
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controlled the policy and commerce of the world—England, France, 
and Spain. 

The principle is found universally to prevail in every part of the 
commercial world excepting this country—that nothing but gold 
and silver is received for public dues. England, which has been 
so often cited as an exception, turns out otherwise. The Banks of 
England and Ireland, of which the whole capitals have been loaned 
to the Government, are the public bankers of these two kingdoms. 
If payment is made to them in any other currency than their own 
notes, which they are bound to redeem in specie, the Treasury re- 
ceives no credit for the payment until it has been realized in gold. 
The consul at Dublin, who is also the governor of the Bank of 
Ireland, states that the revenues of that kingdom are almost exclu- 
sively paid in Bank of Ireland notes, and does not therefore speci- 
fically refer to this principle; but the governor of the Bank of 
England, Timothy A. Curtis, Esq., in his evidence before the se- 
lect committee on Joint Stock Banks in June last, as may be 
seen by his reply to the 137th interrogatory, expressly asserts 
that whenever the currency issued by the other banks is received 
from the collecting officers on public account, it is held by the Bank 
at their risk until it is converted into gold; and not till this con- 
version takes place, are the amounts carried to the credit of the 
Treasury on the books of the Bank. It may therefore be distinctly 
asserted as an incontrovertible fact, that payments are made into 
the treasury of no other commercial] country but our own, in any 
measure of value excepting gold and silver, and the obligations of 
the Government. 

By far the most able and interesting of these papers is the expo- 
sition of the monetary system of the island of Cuba, by the consul 
at Havana, N. P. Trist, Esq., with the accompanying statements 
of eight of the principal merchants with regard to the course of 
business and the state of credit of that great emporium of the 
tropical regions of the new world. The memoir is every way 
worthy of that distinguished member of the family of Jefferson. 
The same kind of talent—the eloquence, perspicacity, searching 
power of analysis, and true democratic philanthropy, for which 
the immortal author of the Declaration of Independence was so 
remarkable—is manifested throughout. The large number of the 
document, where it may be found entire, which was ordered to be 
printed by the Senate, renders it accessible to every individual who 
may feel curious to ascertain the prosperity and stability of agri- 
cultural and commercial operations upon the largest scale, under a 
system of exclusive metallic currency. 

In common with most of the citizens of the United States, we 
have been accustomed to regard paper currency, circulating under 
such restrictions as to make it convertible into specie at the will of 
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the holder, as possessing many conveniences. The facts set forth 
in this document have led us to a reconsideration of the subject, 
which has gone far to satisfy our minds that the advantages of 
paper currency, even to the mercantile classes, have been greatly 
overrated. 

Reflecting that the greatest money-marts of Europe—the cen- 
tres of its vast commerce during many ages—enjoying that politi- 
cal and personal independence so essential to the prosperity of 
trade—had never resorted to the use of paper currency, we be- 
came convinced that its importance had been exaggerated. Am- 
sterdam, Venice and Hamburg, until the recent ascendency of the 
paper system among the monarchies of Europe, were the republi- 
can managers of nearly its wholecommerce. They had banks en- 
joying the highest credit, and effecting important benefits—but they 
were not banks issuing paper currency. No man of sound judg- 
ment who investigates the mode in which business was transacted 
in those great emporiums, but must become satisfied—if the expe- 
rience of the last twenty years in this country has not already con- 
vinced him—that commercial enterprize is on the whole more in- 
jured than promoted by the false stimulus of paper currency, in 
consequence of the fluctuations of price and the instability of pro- 
perty which it always produces. 

At this moment in our western hemisphere, a contrast exists 
which affords a striking illustration on this point. At about the same 
period of the sixteenth century, two commercial cities were found- 
ed by Spain, in distant parts of her American dominions, Buenos 
Ayres and Havana. The former was placed near the mouth of 
one of the largest rivers in the world, watering an extensive terri- 
tory, which comprehends a vast portion of the best climate and 
most fertile soil of the South American continent. The city itself 
derived its name from its salubrity. Fora long series of years it 
carried on an extensive and increasing commerce. But the colony 
of which it was the capital having become an independent repub- 
lic, in an evil hour it was unfortunately determined to realize the 
great advantages which superficial thinkers are apt to believe 
may be derived from the use of paper currency. The results at 
this time are familiar to all well informed and intelligent men. 
Not only is the wealth of its merchants almost wholly destroy- 
ed, but its commerce, before the recent blockade by the French, 
which was occasioned by the profligate public policy which the 
paper system invariably produces, had dwindled to a mere tri- 
fle, compared to what it must have been under its unparallelled lo- 
cal advantages, but for the practical destruction of the commercial 
standard of value. Its paper currency. before the blockade, was 
worth from eight to ten to one compared with specie—and the 
whole country from this cause has long been in a condition border- 
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ing upon anarchy. How the existing difficulties, arising wholly 


from its paper currency, are to be longer borne—or how they are 
to be remedied without encountering new suffering and privations— 
appears, by the most recent accounts, to be a problem equally per- 
plexing to its rulers. ‘They will probably be soon relieved from 
further responsibilities on account of the public interests, if the 
recent advices of the internal condition of that country prove correct. 

Havana was founded upon an admirable harbour, from which it 
derives its name, inthe island of Cuba. This island is about eight 
hundred miles long, and at the broadest part perhaps a hundred 
miles wide, but generally much narrower. It comprehends a greet 
variety of soil, most of it capable of improvement. Under a sys- 
tem of metallic currency, Havana has become the second com- 
mercial city of this hemisphere. In no other city, perhaps, in the 
world is commercial credit so uniform and unquestionable. Com- 
modities are sold, and local improvements effected on the most li- 
beral terms—but the practice of surety-ship among its commercial 
men, by which so many are ruined under the paper system, is wholly 
unknown in Havana, because there are no mercantile failures. 
By a rigid adherence to the standard of value, its great and increas- 
ing commerce is freed from those ruinous fluctuations which false 
and fictitious credits have produced among us, and consequently 
commercial paper at long dates is negociated with great ease, in- 
variably without endorsement or guarantee. No region of country 
of equal extent, probably in the world, has improved with equal 
rapidity and security as the island of Cuba within the last thirty 
years. Its revenues now exceed in amount those of several Eu- 
ropean kingdoms. Commerce and agriculture are equally pros- 
perous and advancing under a hard-money system. No bank- 
ing power has been permitted to contro] the subsistence of the 
people by arbitrary contractions and expansions, as under the 
Republic of La Plata. Hence in a great degree, if not entire- 
ly, the difference of their condition, though possessing the same 
habits and origin. 

We cannot close our reference to this valuable production of 
Mr. Trist, for which we tender him the sincere tribute of our 
thanks, and of our opinion that he has in a signal degree “ deserv- 
ed well of the Republic,” without making one quotation from it 
which will serve to whet the appetite of our readers to procure 
the entire document itself, of which we only regret that, instead 
of ten thousand copies, the Senate did not print, for universal 
distribution throughout all classes of our citizens, merchants and 
manufacturers as well as farmers, ten times ten thousand: 

“ Here, then, are the facts. Were is flourishing industry, flourishing credit, above 
all, flourishing commerce, if such a thing exists under the sun. These are facts, the 
reality of which is beyond ail question. The only thing that admits of it is, as to 
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the inferences that are deducible from them. One of these is, that here there cannot 
possibly exist any one other thing, in its nature absolutely incompatible with a 
flourishing commerce, or with any one of the elements requisite to its high pros- 
perity. The utmost that, in this respect, comes within the range of possibility, is, 
that there may exist here two other things, one of which is essentially inimical to a 
flourishing commerce, but the influences of which admit of being neutralized by 
those of the other. Another equally plain inference deducible from them is, that if 
any such inimical cause exists here, there must also exist some other cause of an op- 
posite character, of sufficient efficacy to at least neutralize whatever injurious influ- 
ences may belong to the former. 

“ Now, then, for two other facts, regarding the two most prominent and controlling, 
if they be not the only, causes that are of a nature to exercise any such influences: 
here, on the one hand, is a metallic currency, an exclusive metallic currency; and 
here, also, on the other hand, exists an absolute monarchy, maintained by the gleam 
of the bayonet, as constantly in the eye of every individual as the rays of the sun 
or the moon; and the leading, all-comprehensive, characteristic of which is, that it 
vegulates every thing and every man, to an extent that is literally inconceivable to 
an American citizen. These are two things which exist here, in company with the 
flourishing commerce. Is either of them essentially inimical to it? Is this the na- 
ture of the metallic currency ? If yea, then must its prosperity be due to the coun- 
teracting efficacy of the despotism. On the other hand, is the latter essentially ini- 
mical to industry, to enterprise, to credit, t6 commerce ? If yea, then must their 
prosperous state be owing to the influences of the metallic currency; and these, so 
far from being essentially inimical to it, cannot possibly be otherwise than positively 
salutary; and that, too, in so eminent a degree as, after expending upon the counter- 
action of the evil influences of despotic government a portion of its efficacy commcn- 
surate with their scope and intensity, to have enough remaining to afford them all 
the positive aid which it is in the nature of currency to afford. 

“Such is the alternative presented by the facts of the case, considered solely in it- 
self, and with regard to one point,—the essential compatibility or incompatibility be- 
tween a metallic currency and a flourishing state of industry, credit, and commerce. 
In this alternative, the judgment of the most pondering American citizen can expe- 
rience but little hesitation. We may now compare the facts of this case with those 
of another, with a view to another point. 

“Tn the one case we see a flourishing commerce, and that flourishing commerce, ac- 
companied with an absolute exemption from monetary convulsions or disturbances 
of any kind or degree whatsoever, great or little, general or partial. In connexion 
with these two facts, we have, also, an exclusive metallic currency,—a despotic go- 
vernment with its countless influences, direct and indirect,—tropical productions,— 
tropical indolence of mind and of body, harmonizing with and augmenting the effi- 
cacy of all those influences of the government which have power deleteriously to 
affect industry, enterprise, or credit,—7voads which, during a considerable portion of 
the year, are literally impassable, and, at their best, such that the most valuable pro- 
ducts of the soil, after being manufactured, will scarcely bear the cost of a land car- 
riage of fifty miles,—the plough in universal use, all over the country, from its re- 
motest settlement to the fields under the very walls of the capital, such, that ifa wagon- 
load of them were emptied out et the door of any backwoods settler in our country, 
they would not be deemed by him of any possible valne, unless it were as firewood 
and old iron. These are a few of the particulars, whereof a much longer catalogue 
might be presented. 

«In the other case we see a flourishing commerce also; but one which is as fitful as 
the other is steady, and is withal accompanied with a 1.:onetary disquiet, so constant 
that its hourly manifestations attract no more notice than the smoking of Vesuvius 
excites among the people of Naples; ard which, every few years, displays itself in 
an appalling explosion tbat leaves no corner in the country unshaken. In connexion 
with these two facts, we have also a paper currency,—a democratic government, 
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with its countless influences, direct and indirect,—productions of the t mperate 
zone,—northern activity of mind and body, harmonizing with and augmenting the 
efficacy of all those influences of the government which have power favorably to af- 
fect industry, or enterprise, or credit,—roads, canals, railways, already covering the 
whole country like one vast net-work, reducing the fatigue of travelling to nothing, 
and the cost of transportation from one extremity of the Union to another to a mere 
song,—the plough every month adds some new perfection to, although it has long 
since done its work with all the nicety of a surgeon’s instrument. 

‘Here, then, are two cases which present themselves for comparison. In each we 





see a flourishing commerce, which, in the one case, although it exhibits fits and starts, 
jerks and pauses, which are unseen in the other, may be said, in its average rate, to 
be about equal to the steady movement of the other. With the single exception of 
this one particular, however, the two cases present, in every respect, the most perfect 
contrast. The first point of contrast is the absolute exemption of the one from all 
monetary convulsions, disturbance, disorder, or disquiet; while, in the other, this 
evil never for an instant ceases to prevail, in a greater or a less degree, and periodi- 
cally displays an intensity, the horrors of which can be likened to nothing but those 
suffered by a plague-stricken city. This difference must have a cause; and this 
cause cannot be looked for elsewhere than in some of the particulars, directly and in- 
timately connected with industry and trade, in regard to which a manifest and stri- 
king difference exists between the two cases. 

‘Some of these points of difference I have just enumerated, each of which either 
comprehends, or belongs to, a class embracing an infinite number of others that must 
partake of the same nature: so that the enumeration, although not long, leaves little 
room for addition to its comprehensiveness. 

“Can, then, the difference in regard to the entire absence of monetary disturbance 
from the one, and its eternal presence in the other, be traced to any of these as its 
cause ? 

“To begin at the bottom of the catalogue, can the cause be found in the difference 
which exists between the make of the plough in the two countries, or in any difference 
of which it affords an indication? If not there, can the cause be found in the differ- 
ence between the means of transportation? Is there in impassable roads, or in 
aught resulting from them, or in aught of which they afford an indication, any virtue 
to secure a country against monetary disturbance? Or does it reside in tropical in- 
dolence of mind and body, as compared with northern activity of both? Or if not 
in that difference, can it be traced to sugar, coffee, and cigars, as compared with cot- 
ton, rice, flour, lumber, cod-fish, and chewing tobacco? If in none of these, perhaps 
it may exist in the superior excellence of a despotism, as compared with a free go- 
vernment? But this is a point, the discussion of which would be a hopeless matter 
with any American; and if itis irreverently passed over, nothing is left to rest upon 
except the conclusion, that the difference in question arises solely upon that which, 
in the nature of things, does and must exist between a metallic currency, which af- 
fords to every man the real use of money, thus inseparably attaching to every trans- 
action all the safeguards naturally belonging to it; and a paper currency, which 
compels every man to content himself with the verbal use of money, and strips all 
the transactions of the community of the one and only element of safety in any, and 
of harmony amongst all. 

Considered in itself, therefore, the case presented by the Island of Cuba affords 
conclusive proof, that an exclusively metallic currency is not only compatible 
with an eminently prosperous state of industry, credit, and commerce, but that it 
must necessarily exereise over them active influences of a preéminently salutary 


character. 

“ Compared with the case presented by our country, the two afford proof of another 
truth of no small moment, to wit: that even when counteracted by influences the 
most adverse, the salutary efficacy of a metallic currency is still so potent s 
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ford a perfect and absolute security against monetary convulsions or Cisord 
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dering their spontaneous occurrence at home, or their introduction from abroad 
equally impossible. 

“Nor is it undeserving of mention, that the metallic currency which here affords 
such manifestations of the influences inseparable from its nature is far from being a 
perfect one. It consists of the gold ounce and its fractions, half, quarter, and eighth, 
at the arbitrary value of seventeen dollars; while the silver in circulation consists al- 
together of the two lowest silver fractions of the dollar, the eighth and the sixteenth 
in the small quantities requisite for making change: and beyond this, of the peseta 
of Seville, at the arbitrary value of four to the dollar, while their real value is of 
five; so that in the purchases, which occur at every instant, to the amount of the 
lowest coin in circulation, the purchaser, if he has not that coin about him, gives a 
peseta and receives his purchase, together with change to the same identical amount, 
almost, as that of the peseta. Disadvantages of the same nature attend every ex- 
change of a gold piece for pesetas; and others of a more serious character are silently 
but more surely working their appropriate effects. 

“ But, notwithstanding these imperfections, it has sufficed to exercise the influences 
above described ; and with regard to it merely as a circulating medium, for the hourly 
purposes of society, I have aever, in a single instance, experienced or witnessed the 
slightest detention in making change; nor have I] ever heard any inconvenience of 
any kind mentioned in connexion with it, by resident, or by traveller from any part 
of the globe. On the other hand, I do not recollect to have met with one who had 
visited our country, who, however agreeable all his other recollections might be, did 
not speak with the deepest disgust of our ‘shocking’ currency.” 


For the purpose of throwing additional light upon the subject 
we subjoin an extract from a recent letter from the most unques- 
tionable mercantile authority, relative to the currency of Brazil, 
upon which some remarks were made in our third Article on the 
production and manufacture of cotton, in our Number of last June. 


“The wretched state of the finances of our country has been for many years a 
source of great anxiety to people engaged in the Brazil trade, and unless speedy mea- 
sures are adopted by the Legislature I see no chance of immediate improvement.— 
It is true the country possesses immense resources, if properly called forth, and well 
managed by government, but in all young countries there is too much competition 
for power, to admit of much unity of purpose on the part of the representatives of 
the people, and hence it is that hitherto so little has been done in Brazil to improve 
the circulating medium. Our currency consists entirely of paper and copper, and 
its amount, in round numbers, is about 40,000,000 milreas, or, at the exchange of 40d. 
the milrea, to £6,666,666 sterling. This sum is net by any means too much for the 
necessities of business, but it wants the desirable attribute of being convertible into 
precious metals at the will of the holder, which is the only sure foundation for a pa- 
per currency.” 

The artifice has often been repeated by those who have determ- 
ined to destroy the successful exercise of the great principle of 
self-government, to push its doctrines to the extreme of licentious- 
ness in order to create the necessity for placing political power in 
arbitrary and irresponsible hands. This was done with great effect 
in France during the disorders brought upon that nation by mis- 
taken policy with regard to currency at two periods,—first while 
Louis XVI. was on the throne, which led to his decapitation—and 
again during the Republic, which led to the despotism of Napo- 
leon. in our own country we have lately seen a class of politi- 
cians whose principles and practice, whenever they have been able 
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to employ either, have invariably led to the regulation by the Gen- 
eral Government of the paper currency—all at once denouncing 
any restraints upon the issue and universal receipt of paper, by 
whomsoever manufactured, in payment for public taxes, and accusing 
those who, like ourselves, have advocated a fixed and settled mea- 
sure of value, of being favorable to the interference of the Government 
with paper currency. We are wholly opposed to such interference. 
We think, however, that the means of protection to the commu- 
nity through the judicial tribunals should be afforded against the 
excess of paper currency becoming an engine of fraud, like false 
weights and measures. An efficient bankrupt law for the manu- 
facturers of paper currency would soon put a stop to the profli- 
gate expansions and contractions which have so often overwhelm- 
ed all classes of the community in unexpected embarrassment. In- 
dividuals, before entering into contracts, to be performed at future 
periods, might be able, were such a law in operation, to caleulate 
with some precision the amount of property which would be re- 
quired to fulfil them. For want of this regulation of the system, 
the power of individuals to meet their obligations wholly depends 
upon the erratic movements of the makers of paper currency. If 
it suits their purposes to make currency plentiful, property is sold 
at enormous nominal prices, and debts are paid at half their intrin- 
sic values, compared with the value of property when they were 
contracted. But, on the other hand, should the paper coiners de- 
termine to create a panic, for the purpose of raising excitement 
against the Government, or for increasing their own profits, they 
have only to suddenly restrict their issues, require their customers 
to pay up their notes, and the whole community is at once convuls- 
ed with distress, from the sacrifices of property which become com- 
pulsory upon those who wish to preserve their own credit and that 
of their sureties. 

This mode of preventing these evils has the authority of the most 
distinguished financiers this country has ever produced in its favor. 
In view of the manifold evils in which the commerce and industry of 
the country were involved by the profligacy of banks, Mr. Dallas in 
1815, and Mr. Crawford in 1821, while respectively at the head of the 
public finances, explicitly recommended to Congress to subject the 
banks to the penalties of an efficient bankrupt law, as the only ad- 
equate restraint upon issues of paper, which had at those periods 
involved the whole country in embarrassment. Neither of these 
distinguished statesmen was inimical to banks acting within their 
proper sphere. They regarded this measure as essential to pro- 
tect the well managed banks from the profligacy of those conduct- 
ed by gamblers and speculators. From the combinatiors clearly 
manifested in various quarters, at this time, the necessity for this 
eaeck is daily becoming more urgent. 
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One of the greatest lights of the present age—who is generally 
admitted both in Europe and in this country to be one of the most 
powerful and brilliant writers that America has ever produced*— 
within a few years past has published an essay upon the injurious 
effects, upon the welfare of society, of the universal rage for asso- 
ciations which has lately developed itself. He appears to regard 
the Temperance Societies, Anti-Slavery Societies, Missionary So- 
cieties, and al] that infinite catalogue of machinery put into opera- 
tion for the ostensible purpose of improving the condition of man- 
kind, as threatening greater danger to the freedom of our political 
institutions than standing armies. A system of self-government 
can only be maintained among a peopleaccustomed to independence 
of thought and action, and deeply impressed with the responsibilities 
of individual decision. Societies, whose ramifications extend from 
a great centre into every village, and which are wholly controlled 
by a few individuals, become in effect but so many seminaries for 
systematically teaching multitudes to submit themselves to the 
implicit management of designing leaders. 

If such be the operation of societies formed for benevolent pur- 
poses, what must be the consequence of associations entered into 
for the express design of concentrating and gratifying the love of 
gain? The selfish passions are sufficiently ardent in most men. 
They require no additional stimulus to increase their intensity. 
Their means of gratification may indeed be extended by machinery 
for obtaining the control over the opinions and conduct of those 
who are intended to be made victims. This effect has been witness- 
ed on a vast organized scale in this country, within the last two or 
three years. We have seen the industrial and commercial interests 
excited to a degree little short of absolute delirium, and then pavya- 
lyzed at once. We have also seen the individual at the head of the 
institution by the management of which these results of combined 
action were produced, publicly declare to an outraged community 
his determination to keep the productive interests in a state of de- 
pression until the people should be compelled by their sufferings 
to change their political agents. 

Whatever invidious appeals are made to the cupidity of unreflect- 
ing men, it is impossible that such management should be long sus- 
tained by the intelligent part of the community. Those who sup- 
pose that its aggravations in a tenfold degree—through the banish- 
ment of all specie from the country by the universal substitution of 
a measure of value which costs nothing, and which by its abun- 
dance loses its quality of a measure—will be sanctioned, have great- 
ly underrated the discernment as well as the sense of justice which 
prevails among our citizens. Luxury and corruption may have 
debased some of them; but the great mass of the people are too 
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well apprised of their true and permanent interests, and of the 
value of their hard-earned property to suffer them to be sported with 
by gamblers. The welfare of posterity is too dear to our citizens to 
suffer the overthrow of our political institutions and the moral fee]- 
ings which are their main support, merely for the sake of aggran- 
dizing a few speculators by the unlimited issue of paper-currency 
freed from all efficient obligations for its redemption. 

As the most appropriate close to these suggestions, we propose 
to insert an elucidation which will satisfy every impartial mind how 
little of originality or ingenuity have been manifested in the man- 
agement of the banks of this country. Much has been said of 
great modern improvements in the science of currency. It will be 
seen that the author of the system from which the “credit system ”’ 
derived its name, was as fully aware of these advantages as any 
of his present disciples. We take the account which forms the 
succeeding Article to the present paper, from a work of de- 
servedly high European reputation which is but little known in 
this country, Storch’s ‘ Exposition des principes qui déterminent 
la prosperité des nations,” which was prepared for the instruction 
of the present Emperor of Russia and his brothers. It is trans- 
lated from the fourth volume of the Paris edition of 1823, begin- 
ning at the 130th page. 


LAW’S SYSTEM OF FINANCE. 


In the course of the eighteenth century, the French nation have been twice the 
victims of paper money—originally under the regency of the Duke of Orleans by 
the famous System of Law—afterwards during the Revolution, by the Assignats. 

The history of the system comprehends so great a number of facts, and these facts 
are so complicated, that it is exceedingly difficult to find a clue which shall carry us 
through this labyrinth: but as it is less important for you to know the historical 
detail of the system, than to appreciate its spirit and understand its consequences, I 
shall confine myself to those circumstances alone which possess interest in this point 
of view, and overlook every thing which is not indispensable for this object, however 
otherwise curious. 

France at the death of Louis XIV. found herself burdened with a public debt of 
three thousand one hundred aitd. eleven millions livres tournois, bearing an interest 
of eighty-six millions. There was nothing to meet this debt but the excess of the 
revenue beyond the ordinary expenditure in time of peace; which excess was but 
nine millions. The Regent established a Commission, the Visa, which by opera- 
tions the most arbitrary reduced the principal of the debt to two thousand millions, 
and the interest toeighty. ‘The Government, however, was in no better condition to 
pay the pay the debt thus reduced, than it had betm able to meet it before the 
reduction. 
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At this crisis, Law, a Scotchman by birth, presented to the Regent a scheme to 
liberate the State from the burthen of this immense debt by means of crepit, and 
without injury to the interests of any one. Before entering upon the detuils of this 
scheme and its execution, it is necessary to explain the principles of its author in re- 
Jation to the nature and effect of crepir. This explanation becomes the more im- 
portant, since the notions of Law on this subject are yet widely spread, and a vast 
number of persons of every rank still entertain the erroneous principles of this 
famous system, although they profess the greatest horror for the consequences which 
flow from it. 

Currency, said Law, and so say his disciples of the present day, is but the sign 
which represents wealth in circulation. Gold, silver, brass, leather, notes, shells, 
and all other materials which we use as the measure of actual wealth, become wealth, 
by that confidence or opinion which we call credit. A Louisd’or and a crown piece 
are but notes upon which the effigy of the prince is the signature, and as things only 
receive value by the uses for which they are employed, it is perfectly indifferent 
whether a Louisd’or, or a note for that sum, or even shells, are employed to repre- 
sent all other values. 

Is it necessary, my Lords, to refute this sophism? You perceive that Law places 
metallic currency upon the same footing with fictitious or conventional currency. 
But there is this radical difference between them—the one has a direct, necessary, and 
essential value, while the other possesses neither. Hence the former is not simply 
a sign, but is real wealth, while the latter on the contrary is nothing but a sign. 
Metallic currency needs neither confidence nor credit to maintain its value, because 
it of itself is wealth; but fictitious currency only exists by credit—that is, by the 
belief that it may be exchanged for metallic currency or for other actual wealth. 
Things no doubt receive their value only from the uses to which they are destined ; 
but metallic currency possesses double uses—that of answering for money, and that 
of being employed as important and precious materials—while fictitious currency 
can be used for no purpose whatever but currency. 

Besides, gold and silver are not to be obtained but by long and painful labor, 
which must require great expense of production. The materials for ficticious cur- 
rency on the other hand employ nearly no labor whatever, and of course the quan- 
tity may be augmented at pleasure. Finally, the value of gold and silver is stable, 
at whatever rate their value may be fixed, while that of paper changes with popular 
caprice. It is not, therefore, perfectly indifferent, as Law maintained, whether we 
use Louisd’ors, or notes, for the purpose of representing all other values. 

Law, having taken as the foundation of his system, the false principle we have 
just examined, found himself carried into the most absurd consequences. In any 
country, said he, where no currency exists excepting gold and silver, wealth may be 
augmented by introducing paper money. This consequence, true in a certain sense 
to a limited extent, he assumed to be universal in its widest sense. You have seen, 
my Lords, that paper money can never increase national wealth but by supplying 
the place of the metallic currency which, relieved from its use as money, shall become 
employed for other objects, or be exchanged against other wealth. Law on the con- 
trary supposed that metallic currency, after paper money should be brought into gen- 
eral use, would continue to circulate as money; he did not apprehend that too much 
currency could exist in any country; or that the abundance of paper would expel 
its specie; or that paper augmented beyond the wants of circulation would lose its 
value. He thought that the increase of currency could have no other effect than to 
lessen the rate of interest, and that it would be absorbed by the encouragement it 
would give to industry, and in this light saw in the profusion of paper money 
nothing but the means of public prosperity. But the rate of interest, as you are 
aware, never depends upon the quantity of money in circulation, nor does the abun- 
dance of currency promote industry, excepting where it may be transferred into 
capital. 

In a State, said Law, where the people have not been accustomed to credit (as 
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was the case in France at the epoch of the system) it is necessary at once to double 
the amount of currency, by adding to its specie an equal value in notes. The cre- 
dit should not exceed the amount of the specie, in order that the notes may be 
always convertible into specie at the will of individual holders. I will not remind 
you, my Lords, that in doubling the currency by emission of paper money, its value 


cannot be doubled, 


for this measure will only expel the specie from circulation. But 
we will suppose for a moment that the specie may circulate concurrently with the 
paper money, and that neither will lose its value—still it does not follow that the 
notes will be always convertible into specie at the pleasure of their holders. Upon 


Upon the whole metallic cur- 


what funds shall they be assigned for redemption ? 
rency of the nation. But is this currency in the possession of the bank which 
issues the notes? No—nor even the public revenues levied for other objects which 
form so small a portion of it. Will every individual in the nation agree, that his 
money shall be pledged for the credit of the bank, and be employed to redeem its 
notes in case of need? No. The credit of the notes must therefore be destitute of 
foundation—they cannot be convertible—that is to say, this credit cannot exist. 
The currency of any nation can never become pledged for the redemption of the 
notes which either its sovereign or any bank may issue. Such pledge can only be 
redeemed by the treasury of the sovereign or by the coffers of the bank, otherwise it 
is wholly illusory. 

But this credit, said Law, will be rather a multij 


since it will consist in the excess of notes beyond specie, and the advantages we 


lication of specie than credit, 


seek can only be found in this excess. The absurdity of this doctrine is too palpa- 
ble to require exposure. You perceive that Law regarded the whole nation as a 
banking association, and his reasoning was something like this—Since a bank may 
venture to issue its notes to the extent of its metallic funds without hazarding its 
solvency, a whole nation may do the same thing. It has only to establish a bank, 
transport thither the whole currency of the people, and supply its place with notes, 


This scheme, chimerica 


| and gigantic as it was, did 
Regent. They believed its execution possible, and they undertook it. 
} 


In 1716, Law established his famous system by a bank of circulation, for which 


not appear so to Law and the 


he had procured the privilege from the government. The funds of this bank were 
obtained by shares, and its notes were payable at sight in specie of the same weight 
and denomination as the money then in circulation. This clause made them sought 
for. From 1689, the money of France had undergone continual alterations. The 
clause in the bank notes protected their holders against such arbitrary proceedings; 
and as the bank executed its premise, this soon gave them a preference above specie, 
and they bore a premium of one per cent. above metallic money. The good 
management of the bank in the issue of its paper, its fidelity in performing its 
engagements, and finally the general want of credit, gave it universal confidence and 
inclined the whole nation to regard its founder as a man of extraordinary genius, 
capable of reviving the ere dit and commerce of France, which at that epoch were in 
a most languishing condition. 

The following year, 1717, Law procured to be assigned to him the exclusive pri- 
vilege of acommercial company, established under Richelieu, called the Company of 
the West, or of the West Indies, which had been long prostrate. The bank created 
two hundred thousand sharesof five hundred livres each, payable in the obligations 
of the state, upon which the Government stipulated to pay a perpetual interest at 4 per 
cent. This was a mode of absorbing one hundred millions of the most depreciated 





of the public paper—but this paper could not form the capital in a commercial en- 
terprise. From the failure of the payment of the interest, its price had fallen so much, 
that five hundred livres of its nominal value could only be sold for one hundred 
and sixty, or one hundred and seventy livres; yet the bank received it at its face. 
Besides, this combination of banking operations with commercial speculations, was 


‘vicious. These two descriptions of business are absolutely incompatible 
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in their nature. The hazards incident to commerce, must compromit that cer- 
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tainty which is indispensable for the advantage of a bank; and at any rate 
must weaken its eredit. A bank of circulation maintains its credit, only by holding 
funds sufficient for the redemption of its notes, under the belief that it will not issue 
notes except upon assured values which are sufficient to pay them. But when- 
ever any bank issues notes for the purpose of carrying on commercial enterprises, 
often unfortunate and uncertain, these notes resting upon a doubtful pledge must 
place its credit in a condition of uncertainty. 

No one, however, was influenced by the danger or the vices which this union of 
two kinds of business must produce upon the operations of the bank. On the one 
hand, the French were far from possessing precise notions of the nature and consti-~ 
tution of banks—and on the other, the confidence which they reposed in the abili- 
ties of Law blinded them. This confidence was increased by a circumstance purely 
accidental—the interest upon the one hundred millions of the obligations of the State, 
which the bank had acquired by the sale of its shares, being more regularly paid to 
the bank than it had been to the individual holders, these shares which had been 
bought for one third part of their nominal value soon rose to par. The investment 
of this portion of the paper of the State, at a rate so advantageous to its holders, gave 
a new value to that which remained. This effect was wholly attributed to the oper- 
ations of Law, since to him alone it was owing that the interest was regularly paid. 
The French, astonished at the sudden rise of this depreciated paper, exclaimed that 
a miracle had been performed; their illusion kept no bounds, and henceforward, the 
most puerile confidence was placed in all the mystifications which this cunning 
charlatan invented for them. 

The Regent having seen that the notes of the bank were sought with avidity, and 
that great quantities of specie were carried to the bank to be exchanged for them, it 
was easy for Law to persuade him that he could draw thither the whole currency, 
and replace it throughout the kingdom by an equal amount in paper; that he would 
be able by this means to pay off nearly half the national debt; and that the credit of 
the bank would be perfectly sustained by its paying such notes in specie as should 
be returned for that purpose. In consequence of this extravagant project, the bank 
was taken on the account of the King, on the first of January, 1719. The Regent 
paid off the share-holders, took the establishment into his hands, and called it the 

Zoyal Bank. 

Up to this time its notes had been paid at sight. Though they hoped to be able 
to continue this payment, notwithstanding the immense extension which had been 
made to what Law called credit, they nevetheless took precautions for the possibility 
of the failure of such payment. The notes which were issued by the Royal Bank 
contained no promise to pay in specie of the same weight and denomination as that 
in circulation, but only to pay in meney. This alteration, so trifling in appearance, 
was fundamental. The original notes stipulated for that fixed quantity of specie 
which was known by the denomination of Livre, at the date of their issue. The 
subsequent notes only stipulating for livres, allowed for any change which arbitrary 
power might choose to introduce into the actual value of what was called a livre. 
This alteration was professed to be made to establish the value of paper-money— 
but, on the contrary, its value was thus rendered deplorably uncertain. 

In procuring the bank to be declared a royal establishment, Law flattered himself 
that the public would continue to bring thither specie for the purpose of exchange of 
its notes—but this expectation failed. Whether the tenor of the new notes induced 
distrust, or the channels of its operation had become full, the demand for notes 
ceased, and Law found himself obliged to change his tactics for drawing specie to 
the bank, as well as to sustain the circulation of its notes, of which he intended to 
issue such immense amounts. 

He accordingly concerted with the Regent another scheme for assuming the debts 
of the State—a scheme of banking and brokerage the most extravagant and criminal 
that the world has ever witnessed. Two great methods presented themselves to his 
imagination for sustaining the credit of the notes even in the midst of the vast issues. 
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The first was to insensibly change the bank-notes into a true and irredeemabla 
paper-money. For this object they undertook to give a preéminence to paper above 
specie, by declaring the value of the former fixed and immutable, while the other, vy 
continual and arbitrary changes, should be made of uncertain and variable value; 
to require the payment of all taxes in bank-notes; to introduce them by degrees into 
all transactions; and, finally, to proscribe the use of specie entirely as soon as the 
nation should become sufficiently disgusted with its use. The second method was 
to arrange an investment for the immense sums of paper which the reimbursement 
of the creditors of the State would throw into circulation ; to offer to its holders an 
apparently lucrative employment for this paper, in order to prevent its return to the 
bank to be exchanged for specie. It was with this design that Law undertook to 
unite with the Company ef the West, of which he still held the control, several 
other commercial and financial enterprizes, which should form a single colossal es- 
tablishment, of which he created shares to an amount equalling the whole of the 
public debt. The Regent undertook to purchase these shares with the paper-money 
of the bank, then to borrow this paper for the purpose of paying the public creditors; 
and finally, to sell the shares, in order to withdraw the paper-money from circulation. 

This plan promised far greater success than the first. ‘The combination of a great 
number of lucrative enterprises, under the direction of a man whose knowledge and 
talents inspired the highest confidence, would naturally give the most elevated views 
of the profit to be realized by the company, and cause its shares to be eagérly sought. 
The Government, by appearing to participate in these advantages, encouraged these 
views ; and as the company made no objection against accepting of the Government 
bank-notes in payment for shares, this mancuvre gave increased credit to paper: 
money. Had the scheme succeeded, the State would have been freed at once from 
its immense debt, excepting the interest payable to the company ; and its creditors, 
become share-holders of the eompany, would have followed its fortune. Hence the 
object of the system was not only to inundate the kingdom with paper-money, but 
to relieve the State from its debts, and transfer them to the company, that is, to 
change fixed capital into a hazardous stock, and settled incomes into these which 


were uncertain. : 
After having settled this plan, they immediately devoted themselves to its accom- 


plishment. In May, 1719, the East India Company, also founded by Richelieu, 
and equally languishing with that of the West Indies, was incorporated with the 
latter, under the name of the Company of the Indies ; fifty thousand new shares were 
created, of five hundred and fifty livres each, payable in specie. These shares, in 
fact, were an obligation upon the company for only five hundred livres each, like 
those previously issued, but the public had become so fully impressed with the enor- 
mous profits which would be realized, that shares were sold at a much higher price. 
The sum realized from the sale of these fifty thousand shares, realized twenty-seven 
millions five hundred thousand livres in specie, a very small portion of which was ap- 
plied to the construction of a few vessels. ‘These trifling preparations increased the 
hopes of the public to such a degree, that they clamored for more shares, and a 
month afterwards fifty thousand more were created, which readily sold at one thou- 
sand livres each. 

The Government omitted no step which would infuse into the nation an exalted 
notion of the profits to be exalted by the company. It had already purchased, the 
preceding year, the tobacco monopoly; the Regent now conveyed to it the exclusive 
right of coinage for fifty millions of livres; he assigned to it the collection of the in- 
direct taxes, upon condition that it should loan to the King, whenever required, the 
immense amount of sixteen millions of livres, at three per cent. interest ; and finally, 
the company obtained the general collection of all the revenues of the State. It 
then declared to its share-holders that it was able and ready to pay a dividend of 
two hundred livres upon each share. As at the time the rate of interest was four per 
cent., this dividend was equivalent to the interest of a capital of five thousand livres, 
supposing such dividend to be assured and permanent; and as the public entertained 
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no doubt, either as to the certainty or permanence of this dividend, the price of shares 
rose to five thousand livres. 

The original share-holders, who better understood the true condition of the com- 
pany than the others, endeavoured to make their fortunes solid by selling a portionof 
their shares, and employing the proceeds in the purchase of real estate and other 
property. The opulence so suddenly acquired by these share-holders held out new 
seductions to the public. Every body rushed to buy shares; a general delirium 
pervaded the whole country ; all professions were at once abandoned for the business 
of brekerage ; the people of the provinces, and strangers from other countries, all 
flocked to Paris to enrich themselves by the traffic of shares. This traffic opened 
the door to immediate opulence ; the brokers continually excited variations in the 
price of shares; and by skilfully availing themselves of these variations, for pure 
chase at one moment and sale at the next, individuals the most obscure and miserable 
in the whole community rapidly acquired the most brilliant fortunes. 

The shares having been issued at four successive periods to their full number, 
namely, six hundred and twenty-four thousand, the King directed the creditors of 
the State to be paid in notes of the Bank. Such immense sums were at once thrown 
into circulation that they could not have been employed but by the purchase of 
shares; thus the public creditors were in a great measure compelled to employ these 
notes in this mode. In consequence of the plentifulness of paper by this concurrence, 
the price of shares rose to ten thousand livres. 

The creditors of the State found themselves led by the mancuvres of Law to the 
pitch of paying ten thousand livres per share in the Company of the Indies, if they 
wished to realize any revenue. But what wasashare? It was a portion of capi- 
tal hazarded in a commercial enterprize, and was entitled to a determined part of 
the uncertain profits of this enterprize. Nothing could be less solid than a share im 
an infant company. These shares were originally five hundred livres each, and 
could not produce more than twenty livres per year. The system had induced the 
public creditor to exchange a debt of ten thousand livres for a share of five hundred 
livres—for an investment which could not produce more than twenty livres annually, 
admitting that the net profits of the company would regularly reach twelve million 
four hundred and eighty thousand livres every year. The company, in fact, had 
promised a dividend annually of two hundred livres on each share, but taking this 
promise to have been serious and practicable in performance, it inevitably resulted 
that the public creditor who employed ten thousand livres in the purchase of a share, 
lost one-half of his revenue. But where were the company to find every year one 
hundred and twenty-six millions eight hundred thousand livres for their dividend on 
six hundred and twenty-four thousand shares? This undertaking was so much be- 
yond its power, that even the apologists of the sustem could not sustain it. 

It is therefore obvious that the system contemplated the relief of the State ftom its 
debts by the ruin of its creditors. The higher the price of the shares the greater 
amount of public debt was absorbed in a share; hence the excessive price to which 
the shares were enhanced was a part of Law’s plan. But from the enormous eleva- 
tion of price to which the shares were raised, a circumstance resulted which alone 
brought on the downfal of the system ; this was the prodigious gain of the original 
share-holders. It was natural that they should endeavour to realize the gifts which 
fortune had showered upon them. The great number of shares sold by the holders 
lessened their price, and made the company, or the Regent, unwilling to sell more. 
The Bank soon felt the consequences of this check. Immense crowds rushed to it 
for the purpose of getting gold and silver for the notes. 

In this crisis Law determined to adopt the most violent means to save his system ; 
that is, to fill the empty coffers of the Bank, and to force the currency of its notes. 
By his advice the Government affected to hol! specie in the greatest contempt. It 
not only permitted, but in effect ordered its transportation from the kingdom. It 
prohibited the importation of gold and silver coin and bullion. It d rected the Bank 
to receive neither in exchange for notes. All creditors were permitted to require 
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their debtors to make payment in notes, even where the latter might gain by paying 
in specie. The company were held to discharge in notes their various payments on 
public account, in order that they might require from consumers and others payment 
in notes. Legal tenders of payment which had not been offered in notes were de- 
clared void. Small notes were introduced, and finally, to debase specie, and to 
wean the nation from its use as currency, a new coinage was ordered of less weight 
and value than the former. Paper currency was legally fixed at a value of five per 
cent. above specie, and it was ordered that the latter should neither be offered nor re- 
ceived in payment—silver for larger sums than ten livres—gold for three hundred 
livres, and that all bills of exchange should be paid in notes. Changes in the value 
of money succeeded each other with inconceivable rapidity ; the name of livre was 
given successively to a twenty-eighth, a fortieth, a sixtieth, an eightieth, an one 
hundred and twentieth, a seventieth, and a sixty-fifth, part of a mark of fine silver. 
Law did not produce these convulsive movements in the value of specie so much to 
fill the coffers of the Bank, as for a precaution to individuals who, having enriched 
themselves by the system, now run upon it with as much zeal as they had before en- 
couraged confidence in it. He contrived so many plans to establish a preference for 
notes over gold and silver, only that he might wholly interdict the use of these two 
metals. This was done by the arrét of the twentieth of February, 1720. 

It was ordered by this celebrated arrét, that no individual of whatever condition, 
nor any religious community, should keep more than five hundred livres in specie, 
under the pain of confiscation of all above that sum, besides a fine of ten thousand 
livres. All persons were also prohibited, under a similar penalty, from having in pos- 
session any gold or silver bullion, or plate. Injunctions were issued to all officers of 
Justice, to enter into all houses, establishments and privileged places, even into the 
royal palaces, for the purpose of examination; and the king declared all specie 
and materials of gold and silver seized therein, to be confiscated for the profit of the 
informers. Finally, it prohibited, under the penalty of three thousand livres, any 
payment, for a sum above one hundred livres, to be made in any currency except- 
ing bank notes. 

The novelty and rigor of such a law spread alarm throuchout the nation. Sev- 
eral induced by fear carried to the bank the gold and silver in their possession ; 
others, and a greater number, hazarded disobedience. Searches were made, however 
in all houses; informers were encouraged, domestics became formidable to their mas- 
ters, brothers suspected brothers, and even fathers their sons, distrust invaded the 
family union, and citizens watched each other. ‘Terror was increased by condem- 
nation. During an interval of three weeks, the bank received nearly forty-four mil- 
lions; but its coffers were like the buckets of the Danaides—it was impossible to fill 
them. Thedeclaration of the eleventh of March, 1720, wholly proscribed the use of 
gold as currency, as well as silver crowns, and reduced the specie in circulation ex- 
clusively to small change. 

Between the first of January, 1719, and the twentieth of May, 1720, within the short 
space of five hundred and five days, the bank had issued notes for the immense sum 
of two thousand two hundred and thirty-five millions, with which the creditors of 
the State had been paid. The consequences of this unheard of abuse of paper-moncy 
were not immediately perceived, because, throughout the whole year 1719, the issues 
had been moderate; but when in four months of 1720, the sum of one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five millions was manufactured at once, nothing could arrest 
their decline. Sound currency wholly disappeared. Paper-money which alone re- 
mained in circulation, and with which all channels were inundated, because depre- 
ciated; the price of every thing was enhanced from day to day in a frightful pro- 
gression. The Government at last understood, that too much extension had been 
given to what Law termed credit. He perceived, that to retrievethe value of paper, 
it was necessary to diminish the amount; but as he neither possessed the desire, nor 


the means of redeeming it, hecontented himself with reducing its nominal value one 
half. The arrét of the twenty-first of May, which ordered this reduction, was the de- 
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cree of death to the whole system; the public at once saw that property in paper- 
money was wholly precarious and illusory, and from the next day every body re- 
fused it at any rate. 

The Regent, seeing the melancholy result of this arrét, revoked it six days after- 
wards; he enhanced the nominal value of specie, and reéstablished that of notes— 
but these measures had become futile. The depreciation of the notes became such, 
that the holders accepted the offer of the Government, to pay interest on one half of 
their nominal amount. The overthrow of the bank crushed in its fall all individuals 
who had connected their affairs with its operations; besides this bankruptcy cost the 
public creditors an annual amount of interest of more than forty-four millions, and 
a capital of more than eight hundred and forty-four millions and an half. 

If the credit of bank notes could not be sustained, it was yet worse as to the shares. 
Their value could not be legally fixed, and in addition to this, the king was bound 
by no guaranty for them, as he was for the notes. 'The dividend on the shares, un- 
certain in its nature, depended upon the success of a staggering company, which 
had undertaken operations too vast and dangerous to afford real and solid profits. 
Hence the fall of the shares was greater and more rapid than that of notes. 

What pen could succeed in describing the ruin and disorder of France on the 
flight of Law? Gold and silver was either concealed, or had been carried abroad. 
Dutot himself acknowledges, that he had carried more than five hundred millions out 
of the kingdom, at sixty-five livres per mark; but when the decline of bank notes 
and shares became public—when even nine thousand livres of paper were paid for 
a mark of gold, how much was then transported abroad? A mere cashier of the 
company remitted twenty millions of florins to Holland, and left the kingdom! 

All public and private credit was annihilated; distrust became the greater, since 
individuals were reciprocally ignorant of the condition of each others’ property. It 
was well known thatthe greater number were wholly ruined, but it was impossible to 
listinguish those who had the good fortune to escape in this general shipwreck. The 
price of the necessaries of life were tripled and quadrupled; it was no longer possi- 
ble for those who lived upon interest money, pensions, or fixed income of any kind, 
to exist without invading their capitals. Artizans were without work—manufac- 
tures and commerce prostrated—interest, dividends, wages and pensions were not 
paid—every class of society was made to suffer the evils of actual poverty, while 
a small number were overgorged with wealth. 


The condition of the public finances was not less deplorable. There was not a 


} 
farthing in the public chests. The king was without revenue, and all the public re- 
sources for a long period in advance had been wholly dissipated. Hence, although 
the present was horrible, the future appeared still more frightful. The discharge of 
debtors was the only benefit which the system had produced—but this had brought 
ruin upon creditors, and impoverishment upon the whole kingdom. These conse- 
quences of the sysvem enlightened the French as to the nature and consequences of 


paper-money. 


STANZAS, 
ON HEARING AN OLD REMEMBERED SONG. 


Oh, sing not to the exile’s ear, 

And deem to soothe his bitter doom, 
The music he once loved to hear 

Within his childhood’s blessed home,— 
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Nor in the captive’s dreary cell, 
Songs of bright sunshine, birds and flowers, 
Of joys that once could charm so well 
His happy freedom’s vanish’d hours. 
Then breathe no more that strain to me, 
Tho’ sweet as perfum’d zephyr’s sigh, 
Each note hath its own memory, 
That dims with saddest tear mine eye. 


Yet dear, tho’ keen, that tender pang 
The exile’s lonely heart that wrings, 
When the wild air his brothers sang 
Some stranger’s careless accent sings. 
And still such song the captive loves, 
And listening half forgets his chain, 
Till, music-led, his spirit roves, 
In joy and freedom forth again. 
Then breathe once more that strain to me, 
’Tis sweet as perfum’d zephyr’s sigh, 
Dear still each waken’d memory, 
Tho’ saddest tear may dim mine eye! 


SONNET. } 
TO A LADY. 


Thou fair Enigma !—at thy joyous speech, 
Thy laughing eye and all thy winning ways, 
I feel too well the potent charm with which 
Delightful, dear, provoking woman sways 
Our hearts :—but when before my raptured gaze 
Thy pure blood mantles through the purer snow, 
And from those lips grave thoughts of solemn praise 
And heavenly pensive contemplation flow, 
I half believe some cherub here below 
Comes heaven-directed from a holier sphere. 
Oh Syren Seraph! deign to let us know, 
What art thou, and what homage suits thee here? 
Maiden or Saint? Inform us, I implore thee,— 
And whether we must love thee or adore thee. E. 
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A SHORT NOTICE OF THE ATTACK UPON COLONEL 
DUANE IN DAVIS’S “MEMOIRS OF BURR.” 


{The following paper has been handed to us, from a quarter in 
which a keen sensibility on the subject was to have been expect- 
ed, that we might do the justice to the memory of Col. Duane 
required by the attack upon it, which is here repelled. Without 
making the book alluded to the subject of another Article, we 
simply publish the paper in the form in which handed to us, re- 
ferring the reader desirous of a more full explanation of the sub- 
ject-matter to which it relates, to the Review of Davis’s Life of 
Burr, in our Number of January, 1838. } 


Mattruew L. Davis, the author of the “* Memoirs of Aaron 
Burr,’’ has introduced in the Second Volume of that work ( page 
85, &c.,) an attack upon the late Col. Duane, of Philadelphia, 
Editor of the Aurora. The charge which he brings forward is 
briefly this, that ‘* while publicly giving currency to”? what Mat- 
thew L. Davis is pleased to call *‘ calumnies,” in relation to Aaron 
Burr’s conduct in suppressing Wood’s History of John Adams’ 
Administration, ‘Mr. Duane was privately writing [to] Colonel 
Burr, and approving of his conduct in suppressing the work.” 

To make out the first branch of his statement, that of publicly 
giving currency to calumnious attacks upon the Vice President, in 
reference to this suppression, Matthew L. Davis refers particularly 
to three articles in the Aurora, and concludes with a sweeping 
charge, which I shall notice presently. 

“On the twenty-seventh of February, (says Matthew L. Davis,) 
the Editor of the Aurora, in his paper, states that a curious fact 
has lately been brought to light in New York ; that Wood had com- 
pleted his engagement with Ward C. Barlas to furnish a history of 
John Adams’ Administration ; and that 1,250 copies were printed, 
but suppressed at the desire of some person. Mr. Duene then ani- 
madverts with harshness, and expresses a wish to get a clew to the 
names of the person or persons who suppressed the work.” 

This is all true ; but where is the attack upon Aaron Burr? He 
is not once mentioned or alluded to in the whole article; on the 
contrary, the question is asked, “ has the work been suppressed by 
the influence of the late Administration?” 

Matthew L. Davis continues: ‘On the thirty-first of May, 1802, 
the Aurora states, that the American Citizen and the Evening Post 
have commenced a warfare, of which Mr. Burr is the object; that 
the principal matter of charge is the suppression of Wood’s His- 
tory of John Adams’ Administration, and then adds: We are fully 
possessed of one side of the subject, and have perused the sup- 
presse’! book attentively.” 
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Here, again, there is nothing like an attack upon Mr. Burr. The 
article concludes thus: 

** We are always cautious of every thing leading to political divi- 
sion; and we cannot suffer ourselves to believe that Mr. Burr has 
thrown himself at the feet of Alexander Hamilton; we confide 
much in his understanding as well as in his pride; the defence of 
‘iim by Hamilton’s paper is sufficiently humiliating, and must have 
been so calculated; we shall not give Mr. Burr up upon these 
grounds ; we shall wait for better information.” 

Such language it is difficult to distort into a calumnious attack ! 
Matthew L. Davis then proceeds to give a third quotation from the 
Aurora. On the twelfth of July, 1802, the Aurora says: “So far 
as it relates to Mr. Burr, my opinions have been uniform and reite- 
rated to his particular friends, that if the motives for the suppressiou 
of the book were not satisfactorily explained to the public, lis 
standing with the republican interest was gone.” 

Thus does Matthew L. Davis quote from the Aurora of the twelfth 
of July, 1802, but not thus ran the original, which was as follows: 

“So far as relates to Mr. Burr, my opinions have beev uniform 
FROM THE FIRST BLUSH OF THE TRANSACTION; NOT A HIDDEN, SO- 
PHISTICAL OPINION, BUT DECLARED TO HIMSELF, and reiterated ¢o 
his particular friends, that if the motives for the suppression of the 
book were not satisfactorily explained to the public, his standing 
‘vith the republican interest was gone.” 

What shall we think of a man aspiring to the dignity of a bio- 
grapher, who can descend to such baseness as this?’ He charges 
Colonel Duane with writing lo Colonel Burr approving of his con- 
duct, and, at the same time, attacking him in his paper; and he 
garbles an article in the Aurora, which, when printed as in the ori- 
ginal, states that the opinions therein maintained had been commu- 
nicated to Colonel Burr! To have copied the original correctly, 
would have overthrown Matthew L. Davis’s whole attack, and he 
therefore garbled it to suit his own purpose. Whether this de- 
velopement “ will or will not add to his Frame the reader must de- 
termine.” 

And then our veracious biographer ( biographer worthy of his 
hero) goes on to say: “ During the period between February and 
July, 1802, the Aurora reprinted the slanders of Cheetham against 
Mr. Burr in relation to the suppressed book, and continued, from 
time to time, his own attacks upon the Vice President.” 

A careful examination of the file of the Aurora from February to 
July, 1802, has enabled me to discover no “slander of Cheetham 
against Mr. Burr,” unless a letter from Baltimore to the Editor of 
the American Citizen in relation to the suppression, written in a 
temperate and argumentative style, copied in the Aurora of June 
nineteenth, can properly be so called; nor any attacks * from time 
to time”’ from the Editor of the Aurora, with the single exception 
of a paragraph in the paper of June sixteenth. 
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If Matthew L. Davis has in his possession other letters from Col. 
Duane to the Vice President, as would seem likely from the remark 
with which he introduces the one he publishes, he has the means of 
learning whether they contain the opinion of Colonel Duane, that 


Mr. Burr should explain satisfactorily his motive for suppressing 
W ood’s History, but such a step as the publication of such letters 
would not have answered Matthew L. Davis’s object. He preferred 
the shorter and more summary method of mutilating a newspaper 
article to atiaia his end. Of the weight to be attached to any state- 
ment of so faithful a biographer, it is unnecessary to speak. 


D. 


Puitapevrmia, November, 1838 


KNOW’ST THOU THE HARP. 


Know’st thou the Harp whose tuneful tone 

Sleeps silent, hush’d, and all but dead— 
Whose voice to echo is unknown— 

From which song seems for ever fled, 
Until some kindred spirit stealing 

Over its mute and joyless strings, 
Wakes all it has of life or feeling, 


And forth its buried music brings? 


Like to that Harp, within this breast 
All song had slept so long unwoke, 
That Il had deemed no more its rest 
On earth by mortal could be broke, 
Till thy sweet image gently wound 
Its magic influence round my soul, 
And forth the long forgotten sound 
Again in rugged cadence stole. 


And ever since my musings borrow 
All they possess of melody— 

Whether they breathe of joy or sorrow, 
Or bright and buoyant hope—from thee, 

For like those flowers which, as they wave, 
Perfume the passing wind along, 

Thou to my thoughts their richness gave, 


And all its sweetness to my song. 


E. B. OQ. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 
AN ELEGY. 


A year—and shall it be forgot 
That Freedom weeps her champion’s fall, 
And that so bright a star gleams not 
In yonder proud and pillared Hall,— 
That he whose name was first to grace 
The festive list the last year’s night, 
Now slumbers in his silent place, 
And moulders in his robe of white? 


Forget the past—no, never will 
Its blood and tears forgotten be, 
And long shall swell our bosoms stiil 
That hour’s indignant agony— 
That hour when Freedom’s boldest tongue 
By felon deed in death was tied, 
And o’er the spot her wild wail rung 
When Truth’s young champion martyred, died. 


His truth, above all vain pretence, 

His honor, bright as morning’s hue, 
His tongue of fearless eloquence, 

His hand so prompt, his heart so true, 
His patriot fire, his quenchless love, 

His mind, pure reason’s fuvorite spot, 
His friendship strong as that above, 

Oh! shall they ever be forgot ? 


No! no! that deed of wo and shame, 
By blood-dipped fingers deeply traced, 
Shall live to gild its victim’s name 
And with it only be erased : 
And souls that feel, and lips that breathe, 
The heart’s fresh gushing deep and strong, 
Shall twine for him the laurel wreath, 
And chant for him the noblest song. 


But on his murderers’ souls shall rest 
The doom of God, the curse of man, 
And o’er their graves unwept, unblest, 
Still, still shall dwell the fearful ban. 
The owl shall shriek her hooting song, 
The reptile drink the vapor there, 
And day and night shall bear along, 
No minstrel’s note nor mourner’s prayer. 


WasnincTon, February 24th, 1839. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
L. E. L. 


The most melancholy literary intelligence of the last month was the confirmation 
of Miss Landon’s death, and that ina manner so painful and appalling, that the sad 
story will not cease to haunt the heart, and mingle there with the memory of her 
enchanted poetry. A lustre of peculiar beauty seems to hang round Miss Landon’s 
name in the gallery of that brilliant school of English romantic poetry of which she 
was at once the divinest artist and the last survivor. 

From the time of the strange and interesting announcement that girl of fourteen 
had astonished the world with poetry claiming at once an equality with the best 
efforts of the time, and people read with charmed admiration in the Improvisatrice 
the warm and gentle thoughts of early womanhood eivine the couleur du rose to 
versification of fine finish and uncommon sweetness, she went on increasing each 
year her poetical reputation, until her fairy initials, L. E. L., became a const llation 
in the literary firmanent, and gave out out a starlike lustre of their own which the 
greatest names of literature never can surpass. 

We do not venture here to speak of her poetry, she wrote so much and always so 
well that no single article could do, even Magazine, justice to her various merits, 
We can record merely the tribute of our sorrow and regret. In her own sweet 
words : 

A light is gone from yonder sky, 
A star has left its sphere ; 

The beautiful—and they do die, 
In yon bright world as here? 


But Letitia Elizabeth Landon has left a character and fame to which her emblem 
ceases to apply. The star has indeed gone out in darkness and awful gloom, but 
its light has not departed. 

In the absence of full information, respecting the melancholy death of Mrs, 
McClean, the authentic particulars below, gleaned from the London papers, will 
be found deeply interesting. The following is from the “ John Bull:” 


DEATH OF MISS LANDON. 


It is with feelings of sincere regret we have to announce to our readers the death of Mrs. 
MACLEAN, wife to the Governor of Cape Coast Castle, which most suddenly and une xpec- 
tedly occurred in that settlement On the fifteenth of October, 1838. The Courier of Tues. 
day, says: 

‘The feeling with which we record this mournful intelligence at the commencement 
of a new year, will be respected when we state that only yesterday morning we re- 
ceived from Mrs. Maclean a most affectiug and interesting letter, which sets forth at once 
with the animating assertion, ‘I am very well, and very happy.’ ‘The only regret,’ she 
proceeds to say, ‘the only regret (the emerald ring that I fling into the dark sea of life to 
propitiate Fate) is the constant sorrow I feel whenever I think of those whose kindness is 
so deeply treasured.’ She says that her residence at the castle of Cape Coast is ‘like liv- 
ing in the Arabian Nights—looking out upon palin and cocoa-nut trees.’ And she then en- 
ters into a light-hearted and pleasant review of her housekeeping troubles, touching yams 
and plantains—and a not less interesting account of her literary labors and prospects; inti- 
mating that the ship which brought the letter we quote, brought also the first volume of a 
novel, and the manuscript of another work to be published periodically. To the last, her 
friendly gossip is full of life, cheerfulness and hope. The next ship that sailed—how ve ry; 
very soon afterward !—brought to us the tidings of the sacrifice of that life, the me mory of 
which should be dear toall who can appreciate poetry, and wit, and generosity, the refine- 
ments of taste and the kindly impulses of the heart that makes human nature—and woman’s 


nature especially—most worthy to be regarded with admiration and affection.’ 
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An inquest was held, at which Mr. Maclean tted a letter, dated 15th October, 
written by Mrs. Maclean, and intended { immediate d tel i female friend in E 
land, in which there appea I lepre n of spirits. The ily | f t all 
savors of discontent is one certainly of » great importance Phe folk 

“My dearest Marie :—I cann } i I t the pa fa 
feminine Robinson Crusoe. I m y, in it th | rior to all lever 
dreamed of. The castle is a fine 1 I x I i u ri 1 he ’ 
insects are few or none; and I am in excellent health. l | except an oc ional 
dinner, is absolute; from seven in the moruing till ven in ‘ when we dine, I 
never see Mr. Maclean, and rarely any one else. We were leomed 1 series of din 
ners, which I am glad are ove for It 1s vel iwk ward to i iv; sti he reat 
kindness with which I have been treated, and the very pleasant 1 many of the 
gentlemen, made me feel it as little as possible. Last week ! i f ic n 
Castle, of the Pylades. His story is very melancholy. He was married, six hs before he 
left England, to one of the beautiful Miss Hills, Sir John Hill’s daughter, and she died just 
as he received orders to return home. We also had a visit from Colonel Bosch, the Dutch 
Governor, a{most gentleman-like man. But fancy how awkward the next mor I could 
not induce Mr. Maclean to rise; and I had to make breakfast, and do the honors of adieu to 
him and his officers, white plumes, mustachios, and all. I | not yet felt the want of 
society the least. I do not wish to form new friends, and never does a day pass without think- 


ing most affectionately of my old ones. On three sides we are surrounded by the sea. I 


like the perpetual dash on the rocks; one wave comes up afier another, and is forever 
’ I 


dashed in pieces—like human hopes that swell to be disappointed. We advance—up springs 


the shining froth of love or hope, ‘a moment white, and gone forever.’ The land view, with 


its cocoa and palm trees, is very striking; it is like a scene in the Arabian Nights. Of a 


night the beauty is very remarkable; the sea is of a silvery purple, and the moon deserves 
all that has been said in her favor. I have only once been out of the fort by day-light, and 
then was delighted. The salt lakes were first dyed a crimson by the setting sun; and as 
we returned, they seemed a faint violet in the twilight, just broken by a thousand stars; 
while before us was the red beacon-light. The chance of sending this letter is a very sud- 
den one, or I should have ventured to write to General Fagan, to whom I beg the very 
kindest regards. Dearest, do not forget me. Pray write to me, ‘Mrs. George Maclean, 
Cape Coast Castle, care of Messrs. Foster and Smith, 5, New City Chambers, Bishopsgate- 
street.’ Write about yourself; nothing else half so much interests your affectionate 
L. E. Mactean.’’ 

The verdict was “that the death of Mrs. Maclean was caused by her having taken an over- 

dose of prussic acid, which, from evidence, it appeared she had been in the habit of using 


aéea remedy for spasmodic affections, to which she was subj 


By a curious coincidence, the following sweet poem from her pen was published in the 


“New Monthly Magazine” on the morning of the day upon which the news of her death 
reached London: 
THE POLAR STAR. 


This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. I watched it sink lower and lower every 


night, till at last it disappeared. 


A star has left the kindling sky It seemed to answer t y thought, 
A lovely northern light It called tl t mind, 

How many planets are on | And f t ice brought 
But that has left the night. All I | nd. 

I miss its bright familiar face, Phe vi no er ends 
It was a friend to me, Soon on a 

Associate with my native pla $e, How can I lt ends 
And those beyond the Whol e? 

It rose upon our English sky, Fresh from the pain it w part 
Shone o’er our English land How could I bear the pain ? 

And brought back many a loving eye, Yet strong the omen in my heart 


And many a gentle hand. That saves we meet aga 
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Meet with a deeper, dearer love, 
For absence shows the worth 


Of all from which we then remove, 


L. 339 

Farewell !—ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light, 

What words upon our English heaven 


Friends, home, and native earth. Thy loving rays should write! 


Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes Kind messages of love and hope 


Sull turned the first on thee, Upon thy rays should be ; 


Till l have felt a 


Phat none look« 


id surpris¢ Thy shining orbit would have scope 


d up with me. Scarcely enough for me. 


But thou hast sunk below the wave- Oh, fancy vain as it is fond, 
hy rac f iknown ; And little needed too, 
Tq: . fo stand lea ive, My friends! I need not look be yond 
And stand by it alone. My heart to look for you! 
L. E. L. 
The followin from the Times, which our ice, only, will admit, gives 
additional interest to this melancholy recital, it appears to disprove thoroughly 
the pa unours W 1, for the fi reached us through the last Engilsh 
papers, « ‘ i volu y and intentional 
To the I L, J 
Ss As I to t melancholy death of 
Mr M I It is pro- 
i t t es | i without date, it 
i l t I t until l had 
| I n to its 
life of labor 
ippiness were 
st | \ e literature 
and ) { t ts. | to whose 
enjoymer ut t ry f le ! ne to which 
l ngua ean ‘ 
I } +} h i ¢ 1 ‘ y 
ANNA MARIA HALL, 
The Ross + Be -road, Old B 
“My peArest Mrs. Hatt: I must send you one of my earliest epistles from the Tropies, 


and as aship is just sailing, I will write, though it can only be a few hurried lines. I can 


tell you my whole voyage in three words—six weeks sea-sickness—but I am now as well 


The castle is a very noble building, and 


Bs 


as possible, and have been ever since I landed. 
all the rooms large and cool, while some would be pretty even in England ; that where Iam 
writing is painted a deep blue, with some splendid engravings; indeed, fine prints seem 
quite a passion with the gentlemen here. Mr. Maclean’s library is fitted up with bookcases 
of African mahogany, and portraits of distinguished authors; I, however, never approacn it 
without due preparation and humility, so crowded is it with scientific instruments, telescopes, 
chronometers, lavameters, gasometers, &c., none of which may be touched by hands pro- 
fane. On three sides the batteries are dashed against the waves; on the fourth is a splen- 
did land view; the hills are covered to the top with what we should call weed, but is here 
ealled bush. This dense mass of green is varied by some large handsome white housess 
belonging to different gentlemen, and on two of the heights are small forts built by Mr. 
Maclean. The natives 
seem both obliging and intelligent, and look very picturesque, with their fine dark figures, 


The cocoa-trees with their long fan-like leaves are very beautiful. 


with pieces of the country cloth flung round them; they seem to have an excellent ear for 
music; the band plays all the old popular airs, which they have caught from some chance 
The 


do the scouring, 


hearing servants are very tolerable but they take so many to work. 


The prisoners 
ind fancy three men cleaning a room that an old woman in England would 
do in an hour! besides the soldier who stands by, his bayonet drawn in his hand. All my 


troubles have been of a house-Kee ping kind, and no one could begin on a more plentiful 
stock of ignorance than myself; however, like Sinbad, the sailor in the eavern, I begin to 
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see light. I have numbered and labelled my keys, their name is Legion, and every morn- 
ing I take my way to the store, give out flour, sugar, butter, &c., and am learning to scold i¢ 


I see any dust, or miss the customary polish en the tables; Iam actually getting the steward 





of the ship, who is my right hand, to teach me how to make pastry; I will report progres- 
sion in the next; we live almost entirely on ducks and chickens; if a sheep be killed, it 
must be eaten the same day; the bread is very good, palm wine being used for yeast, and 
yams are an excellent substitute for potatoes. The fruit generally is too sweet for my liking, 
but the oranges and pine apples are delicious. You cannot fancy the complete seclusion I 
live in, but I have a great resource in writing, and I am very well and very happy; butI think 
even more than I expected, if that be possible, of my English friends. It was almost seeing 
something alive when I saw ‘The Bucanier’ and ‘The Outlaw’ side by side in Mr. 
Maclean’s library; I cannot tell you the pleasure it gave me. Do tell Mr. Hall that every 
day I find the books of gems greater treasures, I refer to them perpetually; I have been 
busy with what I hope you will like—essays from Sir Walte1 Scott’s works, to illustrate a 
set of Heath’s portraits; I believe they are to appear every fortnight next year. Give my 
kindest love to Mr. Fielding and Mr. Hall, and believe ever, 
* Your truly affectionate, 

“L. E. (Lanpon *) MACLEAN. 

© J shall not forget the shells.” 





* ** You see how difficult it is to leave off an old custom.” 


[ The name had been written ‘L. E. Landon;’ but the word ‘Landon’ was erased, and 
that of ‘ Maclean’ substituted. ] 


EONEGUSKI. 


FAMED as she is for political miracles, the city of Washington has never until the 
present occasion produced the literary wonder of a novel. This preéminence, cer- 
tainly, even if it had no other merit, would entitle Eoneguski to some notice at our 
hands. It is an Indian Story, of which the scenery and characters are alike original 
and new to fiction. The light of romance and imagination streaming over the pic- 
turesque scenery and old story of the North, South, East and West, has already kin- 
died a shrine for the fancy and affections in every star of the old thirteen, save and 
except North Carolina, and even most of the new sisters of our national constellation 
have had the romance or the legend hunter on the banks of their haunted rivers, and 
over the broad expanse of their vast prairies and in the depths of their eternal forests, 

ut North Carolina no longer presents the solecism of exception, and in the novel be- 
fore us the author has showed, and that really well, that she possesses not merely ma- 
terials of romance rich and sterling as her native gold, but pens capable of de lineating 
them with adequate power. We are not disposed to look on Eoneguski on this ac- 
count with the same expectation and critical scrutiny that would be excited by a work 
where the “ clearing” had been made and the soil perfected by the husbandman’s art. 
There is merit in having led the way in such a path—in being the pioneer in an 
untried region, and if there were even fewer passages of feeling, descriptive beauty 
and interesting narrative than are to be found scattered with no sparing hand over 
these volumes, we should be inclined to forgive and forget even greater faults than 
they possess for the good s¢ rvice done by them in directing attention to a sphere so 
interesting. 

The circumstances which induced the author to take up the subject are detailed with 
a good deal of spirit in an introduction which has far more vraisemblance in its way 


of finding a story for the author, than Mackenzie’s wadding, or Sterne’s cheese- 
paper. McDonald’s hospitality is so genuine, and his fare of mountain ‘ salmon’ so 
tempting, that we would willingly exchange a whole winter in Washington, with 
all its speeches, bills, reports, dinners and drawing-rooms, for one month of Mac’s 
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mountain scenery, and one morning’s exercise in such animating sport as is de 
scribed in the following extract. With his guide the author has been to see the pic- 
turesque “falls of the Sugartown Fork,’ and has just surmounted a “ very steep 
ascent formed by the mountains so closing in as to leave only a very narrow pass 
for the brawling stream,” when we commence our extract: 


“As we turned to descend—“ We must take a salmon home with us for dinner,” said 


Mr. McDonnald. 


**A salmon?” said 1, in unfeigned surprise. 


” Y es,” re plic d my host, in hi | tL way, * a saln n.’ 

You are jesting with me,” said I. 

“Indeed I am not,” said Mr. McDonald, deliberately seating himself by the side of the 
stream we had re Lined, ind pullin off hi coal, hoe and stor kings, and rolling up his 
pantaloons and shirt sleeve 

In a moment more he w in the water, turning er the large rocks, with as much earn- 
estnc is if he had expected to find a bag of ! eath each of them. I looked on, 
puzzled what to think of my new acquaintance. At he succeeded in slightly shaking 
avery large rock, which defied all h efforts to turn it over, when instantly there dashed 
from beneath it what, at first, appeared to me to be a perfect 1 ter. Mr. McDonald im- 
mediately rushed in pursuit, and a more amusing spectacle I never witnessed for twelve or 
fifieen minutes. The water was plashed a it in every direction, so as to leave n tadry 
garment upon the pursuer, a large fish darted from one hidin place to another, with 
fruitless efforts to avail h elf of it. Sometimes the hand of the extraordinary fisherman 
was fairly upon him, but the lubricity of his seal would save him, and aflord him another 
chance for escape. At lengh, however, when nearly exhausted with his bootless exertions, 


Mr. McDonald iccecded in dexterously thrusting his hand into the gills of the fish, which 


now lashed the wate« 
ef rain. But the reler 


ry direction, like a shower 








foe held on with tenacio rrasp and dragged him to the shore. 


As it professes, this book is a tale of the time of the late war—the opening being 


laid shortly before it broke out. ‘The principal scenes are laid in that part of North 


Carolina called the ‘Cherokee nation. 

The action commences with the description of the family of Robert Aymor, one 
of the pioneers of the wilds. His daughter Atha is loved by John Welsh, a half- 
breed, saved when a child by one of Aymor’s neighbors during one of the earlier In- 
dian skirmishes. Her father will not consent to their union owing to the Indian 
blood in his veins, and his love drives him from that part of the country—he goes to 
the Indian country and becon the adopted son of an old chief. An awkward 
combination of circumstances makes him the slayer of an Indian, and he is com- 
pelled to fly, and returns to Aymor’s country, where he is followed by Eoneguski, as 
the avenger of the killed Indian. ke n u 1 meets with Robe rt Aymor, who, in 
some earlier wars, had been taken prisoner by his father, Eonah, one of the chiefs 
of the Cherokees, but was by him saved. Eoneguski abandons his pursuit of 
Welsh, persuaded thereto by the story of the love of Atha Aymor and Welsh, told 
him by the son, Gideon Aymor. On returning, Eoneguski takes Gideon with him in- 





to the Indian country; where he finds his father much offended at his return without 
the scalp of Welsh. Eoneguski takes Gideon to a neighboring Indian village, 
where there lives Yenacona, another half-breed, who proves to be the mother of John 
Welsh, and with her lives her neice, Little Deer, who is the betrothed of Eonecuski. 
Gideon is left there; and partly by the aid of Yenacona, who is a christian, and 
partly by the aid of Thompson, an emissary of the British Government, to stir up 
the Indians, under the guise of a missionary, he succeeds in persuading the Little 
Deer into the desertion of Koneguski, and then marries her himself. Previous to this 
the war breaks out, in which all the parties are involved. Aymor and Welsh meet 
at the battle of Tohopeka, of which there is a spirited account, and render some ser- 
vice to each other. Eonah, the father of Eoneguski, dies, and he succeeds him, not- 
withstanding the intrigues of a wily Indian, Chuheluh, who was also instrumental 
in causing John Welsh to slay the Indian, for which he was obliged to fly 

There is also an old Indian saga or prophet, whose previous’ history and present 
actions are closely connected with the principal characters of the book, especially 
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Yenacona. John Welsh is discovered by his mother, Yenacona, becomes one of the 
chiefs of the Cherokees, and is in the end married to Atha Aymor. Eoneguski, dis- 
appointed by the Little Deer, is never married, but devotes himself to the govern- 
ment of his people—and the rest of the plot is worked out as may expected. 

As might be anticipated, a story such as this affords many opportunities for fine 


descriptive and narrativ r, of which the author, indeed, has not failed to avail 
himself, in proof of wh wel t i nee the interview between Tecumseh, who 
has been i duced w rnal effeet. and Eon ki, in the second volume page 155, 
and the y alluded to, where General Jackson drowned in blood the last 
rer nha it I | 

One thi n, that tl resent work is a first attempt at this 

‘ies of myn ( ( of power that a second trial may 
bring y into . Wetr d author will make this attempt 
and t -w \ n the 1 ou ent to do so, by their liberal pa- 
tr¢ ( 

THE MAT I BO NDARY QUESTION. 

At leneth, after vy tic § ” there appears a 
prospect of a \ 1 it ly affords a subject 
S01 si} t e for the sake of nterest and honor of the State 
individually e { the Unior And that which a long 
array of st i 4 upon ream of official notes, ad infint- 
tum. to mak suuil Wol contow dg the cont } by hi prede ssor, have been 
unable not mer f even t pproxi te ny reasonable prospect of 
doing, lo and behold, has been done, or all but done, with a few dashes of the pen, 
by a quiet, plain little man, of rather ordinary appearance, modest manner, and retir- 


ing habits, sallow complexion, good-natured countenance, and a peculiarly calm, 
steady eye—named Joun Fairrir.p, made Governor of the State of Maine by a 
bold, manly, and thinking people, because he was a staunch democrat, and a man 
of well approved sense, spirit, and firmness. 

The right of Maine to the undisputed possession of the whole tract in dispute is as 
plain as the noonday sun in the heavens. The question does not rise, as has been 
said on the floor of the Senate, with the entire concurrence of all, to the dignity of de- 
bate. Ungracious as the assertion may seem from the one party to an unsettled 
question, the case is so extreme a one, that we must say that we cannot believe in the 
sh erity or good faith of any person, possessed of a decent modicum of intelligence, 
who, on looking at all into its merits, will profess to give the British claim the benefit 
of even a single doubt. This is strong language, but not stronger than we feel war- 
ranted by the truth in using, with all deliberation and confidence. We therefore 
have nothing here to say about the merits of the question further than to refer to the 
full exposition of it which may be found in our Number of last September. 

We are not at all surprised that the patience of the State of Maine has become at 
last completely exhausted, and that she has determined not to permit the further in- 
definite procrastination of these interminable negotiations. The silence of the 
British Government through the past year, after the strong manifestations of public 
opinion in this country through all its highest organs, proves, if any such proof 
were needed, that it is idle for us to expect from it for the future any better disposi- 
tion for a fair and honorable settlement of the difficulty, than has been exhibited 
throughout all its past history. We cannot therefore withhold our full approval of 


the course she has adopted, so far as known at the date of the present remarks, as the 


only one fully equal to the circumstances of the case. A large armed and organized 


pand of Jawless intruders are upon a portion of the territory in dispute—a portion of 
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it over which American jurisdiction has | exel d as far bac! thirty years 
ago. They are rapid trippil t of that whi nstituted its chief value The 
State sends promptly a civil office lL with a 1 t ve them, 
and arrest the dilapidat mn ot i ! 1 to be 
adjudged as sucil It Is Viol I { ned. 
The State rushes with its m ry i 
tion committed to him by the law : Br h 
authorities, advanced in a very arrogant ler, t over the 
whole territory in dispute, with a nd t al wn 
and the trespassers seized, be delive: ( I t ] 
This is the question on which, if on any, ( t ritish 
claim to exclusive jurisdiction pend 

the right of the State perfectly clear Cher W 
be sustained by the unanimous appre ( coul ( 
by him to Congress, that, if this claim mat ned 
occupation of th territory, he wall ra t mi th 
constitutional] duty to call Oo { yi J 

moderation, with a sincere desi pea t 
resolute combination of the /orli with th \ el 


istic of its author. 

Some censure has been cast upon the course of Gov. Fairfield, as too precipitate 
and summary—in sending an armed force to the Aroostook, without previous con 
sultation with either the Federal Government, or the Governor of New Brunswick. 
His object being to compel a speedy attention to, and settlement of, the case, and to ex- 
hibit the spirit which had been long and slowly mounting in the State, till it has 
reached a point at which it can no longer be possible to keep it down,—we think, on 
the contrary, that that course was the proper one ; and that it will undoubtedly lead, 
by the shortest way, to the most satisfactory result. It should be borne in mind that 
the military power of the State was not sent to the support of the civil posse until 
after the proclamation of Sir John Harvey, claiming exclusive jurisdiction 

We have little apprehensions about the result. Sir John Harvey will not have 
ventured to attack the Maine troops, before the instructions from Washington will 
have reached him, which will doubtless put a peaceful end to the immediate difficulty. 
All parties will then retire. The object of the State will have been fully accom- 
plished. Her equal right of jurisdiction will have been strongly asserted and 
stoutly maintained, and the arrogant and utterly unfounded adverse claim will 
have been successfully repelled ;—while, as its most important consequence, the Bri- 
tish Government will be for the first time within half a century awakened to the con- 
sciousness that the crisis of this most vexatiously procrastinated question has at 
length arrived, and that the State of Maine and the United States cannot, and will 
not, any longer submit to the cajolery of diplomacy heretofore so successfully played 


off against us by her adroit negotiator 


THE EXECUTIONS IN CANADA. 





The most foul atrocities with which t] part of our con nt j heen stain 
ed, taking into considerate connection all the facts and ciret 1 f the case, are 
unquestionably th late British executions in our neighbour state of C 1 In the 
present age of the world, and the present maturity of the public mind to extinguish 
human life for political opinion is not a whit less infamous or revolting than it 


men, women and children for 


would be to revive the fires of Smithfield, and 


religious belief. It is impossible to apply to this case the justification of legal right 
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The laws of England, which have been defiled by her monarchs with penalties for 
every erime, sanguinary as the code of Draco, authorize the penalty of death in un- 
numbered instances, where the daily practice of her Courts show that it is necessary 
for justice sake to preserve the life. The law of High Treason in particular ; under 
which these hideous murders have been committed, is as old as the reign of Edward 
III, and ordains capital punishment for conspiring the death of the King! If the 
great Jefferson in the sincere respect of a philosophic lawgiver for the rights of 
posterity, and with a sacred deference to the progress of opinion, qué stioned the 
power and doubted the propriety of a legislature’s enacting laws binding for more 
than one generation, what shall we think in our land and in an age subsequent to 
Jefferson, of the horrid criminality of these bloody executions in Canada, under a law 
some hundreds of years old and for an offence an American and a Republican cannot 
commit. No, the spirit of murder is essentially combined with the spirit of British 
Monarchy. The sanguinary selfishness of its fear of light, truth, justice and patriot- 
ism, has traced its long long career in the pages of British history in the best blood of 
its own land—and it is not to be borne that the monste1 appetite is now to be satiated 
with American and Republican victims. "We say American without especial refer- 
ence to the natives of the United States who perished at its bidding, but also of the 
more friendless Canadians, natives of the same soil, children of the same sun, and 
inheriting the same sympathies and associations as ourselves. 

We attach no blame to the People of England for these atrocities. Their influence, 
wherever it has found its way into the legislation of their country, has been—like that 
of the people in all countri: s—uniformly beneficial, enlightened, and humane. The 
influence of her Monarchy has been, on the contrary, as uniformly bad, and its ele- 
ments of evil, accelerated with all the impetus of power and energy, have, unhappily 
for a large portion of mankind, gone so much farther, as her history records, in the in- 
fusion of crime and vuilt, and the adulteration of the good, arising from the opposing 
influence, that the British system—whether of politics or of legislation, has been ren- 
dered a compound monster, in which the darkness greatly predominates over the 
light, and whose operation has been almost uniformly maleficent on the destinies of 
the human race wherever it has been tried. "We have not now space or heart to 
enumerate the holocaust of illustrious names comprising the brightest and the best of 
Britains’ children, which has been sacrificed to appease and comfort this Moloch of 
her Monarchy. 

What a noble army of martyrs, yet and that soon, to be honored as they deserve, 
would not these names compose; fromthe Cobhams and Balls of her early history, to 
the Russells and Sidneys, or Emmets and Lounts of her modern annals, whose fame 
will shine in brightness undiminished, when the loathing and wrath of aroused and 
free opinion shall have prostrated forever the system that destroyed them, because it 
could not exist in the same age with so much of purity and worth. The inexpressible 
indignation and disgust which the perpetration of these atrocities in this hemis 
phere has occasioned throughout the whole length and breadth of this land—where 
public opinion is so free and healthy, that it may be said to resemble the voice of 
posterity, may image forth the reaction of that tide of virtuous feeling that ere long 
will swell up in a strength that will at once atone and avenge the whole. Yes! let it 
go forth—Never, never will the loathing which the judicial murders of these 
hapless Canadians has attached, in all enlightened opinion, to the British Monarchy 
be effaced, nor the indignant abhorrence they have excited, subside until a power thus 
disgustingly'alien to the feelings, the interests, and the sympathies as well as the soil 
of freemen, shall have been utterly expelled from the broad expanse of the North 
American continent, whose free soil its odious and cruel policy has thus foully 
polluted. 


